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For the Companion. 


THE POCKET-RIFLE. 
In SIxTEEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER XVI. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


The flood subsided rapidly. By noon the val- 
ley, which had been white when last seen, reap- 
peared, swept of the last vestige of snow, and also 
of fences here and there, which had not, like those 
of the most careful farmers, been built to stay. 

Even at high-water, the stakes and riders of Mr. 
Atway’s fences could be seen bristling above the 
flood and marking the boundaries of his submerged 
fields. And there they remained after it went 
down. But of Mr. Lankton’s part of the fence, 
which had given both families so much trouble, 
scarcely a length was left. 

“I can’t say I’m very sorry,” Mr. Atway re- 
marked, looking out on the valley from the win- 
dow by Chase’s lounge. “Now something will 
have to be done. And I’ll tell you what, my boy! 
This is the second time I’ve lost a bridge there; 
the next one we’ll build to stand.” 

“TI was surprised that Mr. Lankton’s didn’t go 
too,” said Chase. 

‘His is higher than ours was,” replied his fa- 
ther; “and the flood, spreading out, had spent 
much of its force before it got there. I’m glad 
Lankton had one piece of luck.” 

Parents and son firmly believed that his preser- 
vation was due to Worth; and they were grateful 
accordingly. Chase begged his father to make 
peace with Mr. Lankton. 

“I suppose there’s only one way,” Mr. Atway 
replied. “But I don’t mind—I’ll pay for their 
pesky pup and settle it.” 

“I wish you would!” said Chase. “They'll 
need the money towards rebuilding their fences.” 

“That’s a good idea,” rejoined his father. “I'll 
hint it to Lankton.” 

As soon as Chase was able to ride out comforta- 
bly, his father, one afternoon, took him over to 
Mr. Lankton’s, to make a neighborly call, and 
once more acknowledge thankfully Worth’s 
generous conduct and his mother’s kindness. 

Then Mr. Atway made a proffer of serv- 
ices, in repairing damages done by the flood ; 
and remarked,— 


“You’ve had bad luck with fences, Lank- / ee. 
ton; and I don’t mind helping you replace ; a it 
the one between our fields—to the extent of “Sy RUA : 
twenty-five dollars, any way, the value you Tv 1) ly 


put on your dog. Yes,” he added, after a vi 


moment’s reflection, ‘‘and I’ll pay costs, too, 
if that will be satisfactory.” 

“It will be satisfactory, as far as it goes,” 
said Lankton. 

He continued sullen, in spite of neighbor- 
ly advances; and would not be conciliated 
as long as the indictment hung over his son. 

“You don’t believe he took that pocket-rifle 
any more than I do!” he said, with rising 
wrath. 

“T own, I now think as you do,” replied 
Mr. Atway; “and I’ll do what I can to have 
the indictment quashed. But when Squire 
Holgate asked me if any new facts had been 
developed since my sworn statement, I was 
obliged to answer no. 

“He said a mere change of opinion on my part, 
since your folks had done us a favor, wouldn’t 
have much influence with the district attorney. 
There’s where it stands. I wish the plaguy thing 
could be found !” 

“When my ankle gets well, I’m going to have 
another good hunt for it,” said Chase. 

“Let me go with you,” said Worth. 

“Oh! will you ?” cried Chase, gladly. 

The thing was thus agreed upon. The lame leg 
mended rapidly, and it was not many days before 
the two boys set off on their expedition. 

It was a mild and pleasant forenoon. Robins 
and finches sang to them on fence and tree as they 
passed. On the edge of the woods they stopped 
to look back upon the interval, already beginning 
to appear green in the warm spring sun. 

It seemed like a dream to them, that all that 
bright valley had been deluged by rain and thaw 
only a little while before. 

It seemed like a dream no less, that they two 
had ever quarrelled. Their old friendship, so 
lately lost, was now restored, all the richer, per- 
haps, for the flood of passion beneath which it had 
been hidden but not destroyed. 

They came together now as never before. They 
understood each other better; each knew the 
other’s weaknesses, and made allowance for them. 








Chase, especially, had taken to heart this lesson— 
that in the life we live there is no faultless hero or 
friend; and that if we wait for perfection, we shall 
never love. 

They entered the spacious woods. Quails and 
squirrels started up before them, rustling the dead 
leaves; crows cawed musically afar off in the tall 
tops. The wild fragrance of woods in early spring 
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filled the air. The forest was 
like a mighty harp to the 
sweeping wind. Se 

In the glow of health and 
sympathy, the boys were hap- | 
py. Full of hope, and eager 
in their quest, they talked 
and laughed gayly, and ran 
up to the old sugar-camp with 
glad shouts. 

This had been deserted since 
the last interruption of the 
sugar-making; and the shan- 
ty was filled with sap-buckets, 
which they tumbled out in 
their hurried but thorough 














search. 


Outside and in, even under the floor of 
rough boards, they lgoked, but in vain. 

“There’s certainly no pocket-rifle here,” Worth 
at length admitted; and reluctantly the sap-buck- 
ets were replaced. 

They then wandered through the woods, until, 
coming to an opening, they looked up the moun- 
tain-side and saw the great boulder hanging on its 
crag. 

Chase had taken a hatchet which had been left 
at the shanty, in order to carry it home. An idea 
now occurred to him. 

“Let’s go up there, Worth, cut some stout levers, 
and have the fun with the big rock we talked about 
last fall.” 

“Agreed,” said Worth. 

They passed along the upper side of the dense 
thickets in their ascent, and cut some strong hick- 
ory saplings for their purpose; shoving them up 
over the edge of the cliff, and then clambering 
after them. 

Once more the valley lay spread out before 
them, like a map, with its checkered farms and 
long, winding river. They sat down to rest a few 
minutes and enjoy the prospect. 

“A good deal has happened since we had that 
talk with Jim Lathbrook up here,” said Chase. 
“How often I have thought of it, and how ashamed 
it has made me! To think that what a worth- 
less fellow like him said to us about friendship 











































should ever have come true—with you and me, 
Worth!” 

“It was humiliating,” replied Worth. “But, 
after all, what people said was nothing to what I 
suffered from the quarrel. How I missed you, 
Chase!” 

“Did you?” said Chase. “Well, it is all over 
now; and I should be perfectly happy if we could 
find that pocket-rifle. Not that I 
care for it. But on your account, 
Worth.” 

“TI believe it has gone the way of 
a good many things that have dis- 
appeared mysteriously from our 
town the past year or two,” said 
Worth. “But the trouble will be 
to prove it; or to prove that J 
didn’t steal it.” 

“Don’t let’s 
worry ; I’m sure 
you will come 
out all right,” 
said Chase. 

“The wind is 
always cold up 


here!” suddenly exclaimed Worth, starting to his 
feet. ‘Now let’s see what we can do.” 

They rolled some big stones to the spot, to serve 
as fulcrums and props; all the while keeping up 
their friendly chat. 

“I wish you knew what a picture you were, 
Chase, when you sat here by the rock that day 
and talked to Lathbrook, and told him the story 
of Damon and Pythias. You were fine! How 
often, when I was mad with you, I remembered 
how you looked then, and how proud and happy 
you made me!” 

“T saw it in your eye at the time,” said Chase. 
“T wasn’t talking to Lathbrook ; I was really talk- 
ing to you. Now slip your handspike under!” 

“TI believe I move it!” cried Worth, swinging 
down on his lever. 

“Of course you do! Now holdittill I get a bite. 
There! Clap a stone under.” 

“Every time I have looked up from the valley 
and seen this rock,” said Worth, “I’ve thought 
of Lathbrook and his triumph over us; and I shall 
be glad to get it out of the way.” 

“T wish he was here to see us work together 
sending it down,” said Chase. 

“Tt moves easy now; we’ve got it almost on its 
centre of gravity. Won’t it make a rumpus in the 
thickets down there!” 

And he paused to give a glance over the brow of 
the cliff. 

“She’s all ready!” said Worth. 
another bite will send her over.” 

“Wait till I shove another stone under. Now 
rest on it,” said Chase, “while we get everything 
ready. I believe if ’twasn't for the forest trees, it 
would roll half-way to the river.” 

“Say the word!” cried Worth, getting another 
hold with his lever. 

“Now !” said Chase. 

Down went the long end of the lever a foot or 
two. Up went the short end aninch. But that 
inch was enough. 


“I believe 


The enormous rock poised an instant on its bal- 
ancing point, then slowly, sleepily at first, began 
to settle over the other way. 

“She’s going!” cried Chase, in high excitement, 
while Worth sprang to his side to see the fun. 

There was a moment’s hesitation on the part of 
the mighty boulder; having rested for unknown 
centuries on that world-surveying crest of the 
mountain, it seemed reluctant to make up its 
mind to move. 

But suddenly the mossy cushion and accumu- 
lated soil under its lower edge gave way; the 
granite foot crushed to the ledge; and the tremen- 
dous body of stone, revolving, gave a sluggish, 
clumsy, wallowing plunge over the cliff. 

A plunge, a leap, a crashing bound into the 
thicket, like some huge creature dashing at its 
prey ; swift and swifter, the stout saplings break- 
ing before it like straws ; rushing and tearing down 
a broad, straight furrow to the woods, with tre- 
mendous turmoil of flying earth and boughs! 

Even the larger trees did not stop it. Stems a 
foot thick split and splintered before it, and lofty 
tops went crackling and thrashing down. 

The boys looked at each other, in sudden terror 
at what they had done. What if the stupendous 

missile should cut its way clear through the for- 
est, and land like an aérolite from heaven in the 
meadow below ? 

But even while their nerves were thrilling 
with this conjecture, huge trunks and project- 
ing ledges brought the monster to terms ina 
hollow of the mountain-side. And suddenly all 
was still. Only a woman screamed. 

Such a wild, shrill shriek it was! The boys 
had never heard anything so frantic. It came 
from the woods helow, through which the stone 
had mown its frightful swath. 

No sooner were they relieved from their first 
apprehension than a fresh fear filled them. 
“There’s somebody hurt!” said Chase. 

“What have we done ?” exclaimed Worth. 

Then one impulse seized them both, to fol- 
low the boulder and find what fatal mischief 
it had wrought. 

Down the face of the cliff they went, in the 
path already made for them, holding on by 
saplings, dropping from ledge to ledge, and 
picking their way over rocks and splintered 
stems; a terrible descent! 

The cries had ceased; but the track of the 
boulder guided them to the spot whence they 
had arisen; and there an amazing sight met 
their eyes. 

In the midst of the dense thickets was a bare, 
rugged, rocky shelf, about which grew a few trunks 
of considerable size. The boulder had swept down 
two or three of these; and one of them in falling 
had crushed a cabin with its outspread limbs, al- 
most as your fingers would with a blow crush an 
egg-shell. 

The ruin lay a mere flattened mass of broken 
boards, held down by the shattered branches, 
which the woman was wildly endeavoring to tear 
away. 

‘“‘What’s the matter? Who's hurt ?” cried both 
boys, as with one breath, springing to the lichen- 
covered ledge. 

“My husband! O Lord! O Lord! he is killed!” 
said the woman, falling back from her vain efforts, 
and despairingly throwing up her hands. 

“Jim Lathbrook!” exclaimed Chase,—for the 
woman was Sal, ‘What is this? how came you 
here ?” 

“Help me git him out!” said the terrified wife. 
“It’s a judgment from heaven! O Lord! O Lord!” 

“We can do nothing without the hatchet,” said 
Worth. They had left that, in their haste, on the 
top of the cliff. “I'll go for it.” And he recom- 
menced the toilsome ascent. 

Crushed as the hut was, the boards of the roof, 
composed of two or three thicknesses, were so held 
together by nails, and so pressed down by the 
weight of the tree, that Chase, even with Worth’s 
help, had been unable to move them; so now, 
while waiting, he turned to question the woman. 

‘He was asleep,” she said. “But I heard the 
noise just in time, and ran out.” 

“T thought you lived up over the mountain,” 
said Chase. 

“We do. But in an evil hour, we built this 
cabin here. It’s a judgment upon us for our sins! 
O Lord!” and the wretched Sal wrung her hands. 

“How could you build it here? Where did you 
get the materials ?” 

“We brought the boards from your old sugar- 
house.” 
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“But that was burnt!” 

“Tt was burnt after we had took what we wanted 
from it. Then Jim set the rest afire to hide what 
we had done. Jim and me brought the stuff up 
through the woods to build this hiding-place to | 
O Lord! O Lord!” 

Chase was beginning to recover from his fright 
and bewilderment enough to understand. 

” he said, keenly eying 


keep our things in. 


“Oh yes, your things! 
the poor woman. “TI see!” 

“If it was anything to eat, we could keep it 
here till we wanted it,” she went on, as if the only 
relief of her terror was in swift confession. “If it 
was raise money on, we would 
hide it till the excitement blowed over, and we 
could take it away. But the Lord has found us 
out! O Lord! O Lord!” 

“I hope Jim isn’t dead!” said Chase. 

“I know he is!” replied Sal. “He'd be makin’ 
some sort of a noise if he wa’n’t. I allers told him 
‘twould end somehow so. But both on us hated 
All we ever done any work for was jest to 
git into houses and see what there was to take.” 

“It’s a wonder you could carry on your trade 
so long without being suspected!” said Chase. 

“That’s "cause we was careful not to keep any- 
thing to home; though we Aare been 'spected, and 
our house has been watched. But we was too sly 
It took the Lord Himself to ketch 
And He has ketched us! O Lord!” 

Worth coming with the hatchet, both boys set 
to work to cut and tear away the branches that 
held the ruin down, then to separate 
the boards. 

The woman watched them gratefully, helping a 
little now and then, but oftener standing by, 
wringing her hands, and uttering her one ejacula- 
tion of repentance and superstitious fear. 

At length a boot came to light through an open- 
ing the boys made in the wreck. 

“That’s him! That’s Jim’s leg!” shrieked Sal. 
“Ts he dead ?” 

A good leg was in fact found in the boot. At- 
tached to the leg was a body in tolerably 
condition, considering the circumstances. 
out of the body, when it was fairly relieved of its 
load, issued a good lusty groan. 

“Jim! O Jim! be ye alive?” said Sal, stooping 
to him under the overhanging tree. “Say you’re 


something to 


work. 


for anybody ! 
us! 


and remove 


good 


And 


alive! 
“Guess so! 


said Jim. 


Blessed if I know much about it!” 


The last of the rubbish being removed, he sat 
up, with Sal’s assistance, looked at her, then at 
the hoys, and put this comprehensive question : 

“What's all the row ?” 

The boys, who had greatly feared to find him 
dead or fatally injured, shared her joy at seeing 
him come out of his swoon with no worse damage, 
apparently, than a broken shoulder and a bruised 
head. 

Blood was streaming down one side of his face; 
and it was interesting to see that the other side was 
still able to give its vivacious wink and twitch. 

“T didn’t quite know ye at fust. But I guess I 
know ye now !” 

“Yes, you ought to, Jim 
Damon and Pythias !” 
“Damon and Pythias!” he repeated, with an- 


,” said Chase. “It’s 


other twitch, accompanied by a ghastly grin. 
“What in thunder do you want here?) What’s 


been and gone and done this ?” 

“The boulder has been tumbling down on you a 
little,” said Chase. “That's all!” 

“T should think it was enough! 
and swooned again. 

They drew him out of the ruin, and laid him on 
the ledge, with his head and injured shoulder in 
the lap of the faithful Sal 

When he came once more to himself, he saw the 
boys uncovering from the wreck an astonishing 
miscellany of articles plundered from the town. 

An axe, which Chase recognized as his father’s. 

A firkin-cover, bearing the name of “L. Pavode.” 

The firkin itself, half-full of butter (afterwards 
proved to be of Mrs. Pavode’s making), in pretty 
good condition. 

A cheese, badly smashed. 

An auger, to which Worth confidently laid claim. 
It had been missing trom his father’s barn for a 
year. 

Together with a great variety of objects, useful 
and otherwise; among which was one which made 


groaned Jim, 


Chase seream for joy. 

It was the pocket-rifle ! 

“It’s broken,” he said, pulling it out from the 
heap, and holding it up. “But no matter. The 


claimants. But he now had a surgeon for his 
wounds at the public expense, and food and lodg- 
ing in the county jail. 

The excitement of the adventure, together with 
the discovery of several articles belonging to him 
besides the auger,—and especially the finding of 
the pocket-rifle,—put Mr. Lankton into unusually 
good spirits, and led to a complete reconciliation 
between him and his neighbor. 

Both the lawsuit and the case against Worth 
were dropped. The farmers and their boys 
“changed works” while rebuilding Atway’s bridge, 
and placing a good strong post-and-wire fence be- 
tween the two farms. 

The pocket-rifle was never mended, but hung up 
by Chase as a memento. And the two friends 
were happy. 

Sal was let go; but Jim, after his recovery, was 
put on trial for larceny, and convicted. His left 

ye and cheek twitched prodigiously when he saw 
that the principal witnesses against him were Da- 
mon and Pythias. He did not laugh at them any 
more now. 

The boulder still lies in its new bed among the 
woods and ledges where it fell. I have passed 
around it and retraced its wonderful course up 
the mountain-side more than once in my summer 
tramps among thosc hills. 

The two friends still remain neighbors on their 
adjoining farms. Mr. 
years, has given up the management of affairs 
mostly to Chase. Mr. Lankton is dead, and the 
shiftless old farm has become neat and thrifty in 
Worth’s hands. 


+o —-- 
KEEP TRYING. 
Only the laggard, who sits by the wayside, 
Watching the sickles that gleam in the sun; 


Only the sluggard, who wastes the bright morning, 
Crieth, “I can’t!” should the goal ne’er be won, 
Often the boys will be petted and pampered; 
Shielded too much from the rough, wholesome blast. 
Better, almost, for a youngster of spirit 
Into the billows of chance to be cast. 
Rich, then, or poor, lads, it matters not, surely, 
If you are “trying” and doing your best. 
After the sowing, then cometh the harvest; 
After the labor, then cometh the rest. 
{. A. KIDDER. 
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For the Companion, 
THE SCARLET CLOAK. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

I suppose my young readers never have seen 
and never will see a cloak like Grandma Mar- 
shall’s, for she died before most of you were born, 
and nobody has ever worn such a cloak since. 

It was out of fashion years before she died, but 
she never laid it aside until she met with the acci- 
dent which caused her death. It was a long, loose 
garment, reaching nearly to the bottom of her 
dress, and made of the finest scarlet broadcloth. 
It had a hood similar to the water-proof hoods 
now in vogue, and the rough edges were all bound 
with scarlet ribbon. That was the only trim- 
ming. 

It was a good deal like the cloak popularly as- 
cribed to Little Red Riding-Hood, and Grandma 
Marshall ealled hers a riding-hood, which seems 
to establish the identity of the two garments, and 
yet grandma, when a child, was soothed to sleep 
—or kept awake—by the same fateful tale which 
is told in our nurseries to-day. 

Had the cloak been in fashion all that time, or 
was it an old fashion revived? The latter, I am 
inclined to think. Certain it is that the scarlet 
cloak was a familiar object in our streets, and a 
picturesque one, and that Grandma Marshall 
would not have been Grandma Marshall in any- 
thing else. Another peculiarity about her was 
that while the ancient gentlewomen—her contem- 
poraries—wore fluffy caps and false fronts, she 
wore a cap of plain muslin and her own gray hair. 

So, I think, the lady of the White House of last 
year would have done in her place ; that lady whose 
smooth bands of raven hair have withstood the 
onslaughts of fashion, and still keep their satin 
sheen in spite of frizzes and crimps and puffs and 
bangs. 

jrandma Marshall, I may as well mention 
here, was not my grandmother. Some one has 
said, “An old maid is a universal aunt,”—which 
may or may not be true,—but the tender and beau- 
tiful old lady of whom I am speaking was a uni- 
versal grandma. 

We children all called her husband Gappy, 
which although, no doubt, originally a childish at- 
ten _t at grandpa, was not, I think, considered a 
title of reverence. Yet I knew nothing against 
the old man excepting that he married Aer, and 





mystery is solved. Hurrah!” 

“You've ruther got ahead of me here, boys!” 
said Jim, with a rueful twitch of 
cheek. “Take everything! but 
mend my broken bones, and git away, and your 
town will never see hide or hair of me agin.” 

“We'll see about that!” cried Chase. 


And leaving Worth to keep guard over the plun- | | 


der and the plunderers, he followed the boulder’s | 


furrow down into the woods, and hurried thence | it well—was a large, 


across the valley. 
Mr. Lankton, Mr. Atway, Mr. Pavode, and two 
or three other neighbors, with Lem and Tim, and 


: 
a lively following of boys, accompanied him to the 


scene of the catastrophe. 
Jim was sitting up, but still unable to walk; so 
that he enjoyed a ride on a litter constructed of 


poles and boughs, and carried by the men on their | 


return. 
His hut had been demolished, and his private 
store was taken away, to be restored to numerous 


his eye and | had been 
give me time to | partnership between them might be considered fire. 
Sister and I had reached an age | 


that is just what I am going to tell you about. 
She told us the story herself, though not till he 
two or three years dead, so that the 


fairly dissolved. 
when love-stories began to have an interest for us, 
and particularly those which we knew to be true. 
We were spending the afternoon at her house. | 
The room in which we were sitting—I remember 
square room, wainscoted 


| with oak. 
| The floor was uncarpeted, and white as a floor 
could be. There was a looking-glass with a black- 
and-gilt frame between the windows, and a round | 
|}mahogany table under it. Straight-backed ma- 
| hogany chairs stood back against the wall. But 
| she, herself, sat in an arm-chair painted black, and 
without rockers. 

She was not knitting—I do not remember that 
|I ever saw her knitting. There is something in 
ithe clicking of the needles which suggests one of 


Atway, in his advancing | 
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your stirring, “eapable” heen, and would 
not have harmonized with the air of repose which 
seemed to wrap her round like a garment. And 
yet she had twelve children, and it is not likely 
she raised them all without knitting them stock- 
ings; but on this particular afternoon, and as I 
oftenest remember her, she sat with her hands 
meekly folded on her lap. 

We had asked some questions about her early 
days, and that was how she came to tell us the 
story of her early love. After all, it was a com- 
monplace story enough—the worldly wisdom of 
age against the fresh, uncalculating impulses of 
youth. 

She had lost her parents while yet a child, and 
was sent to live with her uncle, Col. Manning, in 
Newbury. 

The Duncans were their nearest neighbors, and 
Rob being about her own age, or a few years old- 
er, it naturally came to pass that they were much 
together; they went to school together, played 
together, and grew up together, and then they 
thought they would like to spend their lives to- 
gether. 

Up to this point no one had interfered, or made 
any objection to the intimacy, but about this time 
Capt. Marshall came up from the Port and built a 
fine house within a stone’s throw of Col. Man- 
ning’s—such a very fine house! Grandma said 
“there wasn’t the like of it in the country in those 
days.” 

The captain had made his money “following the 
sea;” there were whispers of “smuggling,” and 
‘“‘buccaneering,” but they were confined to a nar- 
row circle, for when a man attains success, the 
world is very charitable about the means by which 
he attained it. 

At the time the captain built his house, he was 
a widower with one son, whose Christian name 
was Edward, and he must needs fall in love with 
grandma, whose Christian name was Polly. He 
asked her to marry him, and she replied, “I’m go- 
ing to marry Rob Duncan; I thought you knew 
it.” 

She supposed that ended the matter. But when 
her uncle heard what had happened, he was in a 
towering rage. He told the Marshalls there was 
nothing binding between her and Robert,—it was 
all a childish affair,—and he told Robert that if he 
had the spirit of a man, he wouldn’t stand in the 
way of an arrangement so much to Polly’s advan- 
tage. 

Robert had the spirit of a man, and it took fire at 
this, so he kept out of sight, leaving Polly in the 
hands of his enemies, and she, poor child, cried 
and looked out the window,—and cried and looked 
out the window, and that was all she did. 

So they married her to Edward Marshall,—the 
“Gappy” of later years,—and I rejoiced that we 
never called him anything else. 

“And did you never see Robert again?” asked 
sister. 

“Yes, once; I was going across the field from 
our house to uncle’s, when I heard somebody call 
my name—‘Polly, Polly !’"—almost in a whisper. 

“I looked round, and there was Rob leaning 
against the beech-tree,—the same we used to rest 
under when we drove the cows to and from pas- 
ture. I believe I should have dropped if he hadn’t 
caught me. 

“*O Rob,’ I said to him, ‘what made you come 
now, when it’s too late ?” 

“And he said, ‘Polly, I’ve been here at our old 
trysting-place a good many times before, but to- 
night I determined to see you. I should have 
come to the house if you hadn’t chanced this way, 
for to-morrow I am going to sea.’ 

“At this, I couldn’t keep in any longer. I just 
sat down on a rock and cried as hard as I could.” 
And tears rolled down grandma’s cheeks at the 
remembrance. 

‘And what happened next ?” asked I. 

“Nothing; only just before he went, he looked 
me in the face, and said, ‘Rolly, are you happy ? 
and I said,— 

*“*O Rob, you mustn’t ask me that; I shall try 
to be a good wife to Mr. Marshall. I shall try to 
do my duty by him;’ and, my dears, I hope I al- 
ways have.” 

“And what became of Rob ?” 





“He sailed the next day, but he never came 
back. A sailor brought me the news of his death, 


and his farewell letter, which had a queer old ring 
in it he had picked up in foreign parts, and a lock 
of his hair.” 

“Have you got them now ?” cried sister, eagerly. 

“No. I kept them a long time, but 1 never 
could look at them without tears. This made 
| Mr. Marshall angry; so one day, he snatched 
| them out of my hand, and threw them into the 


” 





“And after all,” continued grandma, “‘the money 
which caused so much trouble never came to us, 
| for Capt. Marshall brought home a second wife in 
a year or two; so we had to leave his grand house, 
| and the property went to her and her children 
| 
} 
| 
| 


when he died.” 
We took leave of Grandma Marshall with sad- 
dened hearts that night; not, however, till we had 
had our supper from the round mahogany table, 
set with the daintiest old-fashioned china, and a 
funny little tea-pot and sugar-bowl and cream- 
pitcher, which stood on feet. We never drank tea 
excepting when we visited her. 
| On our way home, we talked over the story we 
| had heard, and said we would try more than ever 

to make her happy the remainder of her days. 
| The next Sunday, we gazed at the old red cloak 





with renewed interest, almost with awe, for was 
not its wearer the heroine of a romance ? 

Monday, while we were at dinner, in rushed lit- 
tle Willie Marshall, in breathless haste. “O Mrs. 
Ferris, come quick!” said he. “Grandma has fell 
through the trap-door, and ’most killed herself.” 

It was indeed too true. She only lived a fort- 
night after that. 

Years passed away. There was to be an old 
folks’ concert in the town-hall; garrets were ran- 
sacked, chests and bureaus were rummaged, and 
many hidden and forgotten things were brought 
to light. 

“You can have this old cloak if it will do you 
any good,” said Mrs. William Marshall, coming 
out of the garret with something scarlet hanging 
over her arm. “It belonged to my husband's 
grandmother; he says he can remember when she 
wore it.” 

“Oh, splendid! just the thing! 
much!” 
prano. 

She was a star that evening at the concert, and 
many were the compliments passed on her quaint 
and becoming costume. 

After that, Mrs. William Marshall had the old 
cloak dyed, and made over into a suit for her first- 
born son. 

And there we take our leave of it, for the imagi- 
nation refuses to follow its course further. 


Thank you so 
said pretty Maria Ilsley, the leading so- 


= + 
For the Companion. 
OUR PETS. 


We had a present. It wasn’t an elephant larger than 
the stable. It was not a horse to eat its weight in grain. 
It seemed an innocent gift, and really was, but it did 
cause some mental disturbance. 

What was it? It was twelve meek-looking inoffen- 
sive eggs—ducks’ eggs—which were expected to develop 
into the most beautiful of water-fowl. 

We had no duck to sit upon the eggs and no pond or 
stream within the distance of a mile which could fur- 
nish the essential element for their proper development 
in things that pertain to duck natures. 

But human ingenuity is ordinarily equal to such emer- 
gencies. The perverse madam of the hen-coop, who 
would sit on stones even if nothing more promising 
offered, could surely perform the needful office with 
those choice eggs, and a large box sunk in the earth and 
filled daily with fresh water would deceive the duck- 
lings into the belief that no larger bodies of water ever 
existed for the use of the race of ducks. 

Accordingly the box was sunk — and the hen sat. 
Three weeks passed and a strange peeping was heard 
under madam’s motherly wings. What could it mean? 
Authorities were consulted, and all of them agreed that 
four weeks were necessary to hatch ducks’ eggs. 

Still the peeping continued, and a closer investigation 
proved that the sound proceeded from one tiny hungry 
chicken, one roll of feathers with bright yellow 
and bead-like eyes. 

A strange conundrum this, and the only possible so- 
lution was that madam thought best to add her egg to 
the collection, that the ducklings might have good com- 
pany while getting their education. 

Not wishing to have the nest deserted so soon, we re- 
moved the chicken and cared for it ourselves. It proved 
a small tyrant, like the young of human species in most 
orderly families. It would follow us about the room 
with its plaintive “peep,” and like the renowned Oliver 
Twist always wanted “more”—more to cat and more 
tending. 


legs 


In due time we honored our pet withaname. We 
discussed the heroes of past time, the intellectual giants 
and the Washingtons, the Clays and Websters of more 
modern times. 
Cromwell.” 

After another week of patient waiting, three beauti- 
ful ducklings gladdened their mother’s eyes. They 
were the whitest, the downiest, and the most promising 
of ducklings, each bearing proudly a crest of feathers 
which showed their high origin. 

Cromwell was at once introduced to his brothers and 
sisters, and took great delight in the new relationship, 
while continuing true to his former attendants. 

The ducklings went immediately into the water, to 
the surprise of mother and chicken, who watched them 
eagerly, but who were wise enough not to attempt the 
impossible themselves. 

In a few days, alas, cruel fate (in the unpoetical form 
of a large rat) interfered and reduced our family to one 
duck and one chicken. The duck (Beauty, by name) 
and Cromwell became inseparable. 

Talk of the friendships of Jonathan and David, of 
Damon and Pythias, that was nothing to the devotion of 
this pair. Daily they rambled together. It was a puz- 
zle how they understood each other, but a “peep, 
peep” was sure to be answered by a “quack, quack.” 

The summer passed on and the pets grew with it. 
Beauty plunged more fearlessly into deep water daily, 
and Cromwell developed a wonderful crow, waking the 
neighborhood with his clarion tones. Still he remained 
unusually tame. We would carry him triumphantly 
around the house perched on our shoulder. We would 
lay him on his back and arrange his legs as for roasting 

He was not a plebeian, old-fashioned, red rooster, but 
his feathers were many-tinted, and his tail was a lovely 
shade of bronze green. 

When our pets had arrived at months, not years, of 
discretion, Cromwell wished to roost on the grape-vine 
trellis, but Beauty preferred to rest in the soft mud 
near her miniature pond. To separate for the night, 
even, was harrowing to their feelings; so the last hour 
of daylight was daily spent in going from perch to pond, 
and from pond to perch. 

A compromise was at length effected, and Cromwell 
roosted among the green leaves, while Beauty slept on 
the ground at his feet. There is a homely adage that 
“Fortune makes strange bedfellows ;” and never was its 
truth better exemplified than in the case of our feathered 
friends. 

We have no tragic end to record, unless going out 
into the great world be deemed a tragedy. In time, 
Beauty outgrew the capacities of the pond, and joined 
a large company of kindred spirits, and Cromwell be- 
came an honored member of a poultry club in a neigh- 
boring town. 


At length we made choice of ‘Oliver 
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Whether the separation caused fearful heart-pangs, 
we shall never know. In human life there comes to 
most a patient submission to the inevitable, and why 
may it not be so in bird-life? Who can tell the capacity 
of a duck’s brain? When the chicken looks at us with 
his head turned coquettishly one side, how do we know 
that he is not inwardly laughing at our foibles? 

M. L. R. 
—<@>—__—_-—__—— 


For the Companion. 


AMONG THE BOOMERANG FOLKS. 
Attacked by Blacks. 

Station 22, Overland Telegraph Line, ) 

Alerandra Land, Dec. 265, 1880. \ 

It’s Christmas, and hotter than ever was Fourth of July 
in New England! So hot the telegraph-wires fairly sag 
down. It is 113° in the office, and this whole country 
in panting and sweltering. 

Yet this is not a very bad place, after all. I have 
been here almost two years now, and on the whole like 
it. Nevertheless, it is one of the hottest places in the 
world. Why, in January, just at the time when I used 
to be sliding down hill and skating in old Vermont, the 
mercury stood 122° above—the 3d of January, last year 
—and will rise as high as that this year, I have no doubt. 

On the other hand, we have our blizzards in July and 
August. Last Fourth of July I rode twenty miles in 
the sleet, with heavy ulster, muffler and thick gloves 
on. No iced tea and strawberries for me that day! 

There are three of us, employés, here at Station 22; 
Mr. William Beattie is the operator—or “Billy,” as we 
call him; Iam section superintendent; and my assis- 
tant, Freem Manning, a Yankee boy, who worked his 
passage out to Melbourne on the steamer Australian as 
a deck-hand. 

Freem came out alone, three years ago, when cighteen, 
with six hundred dollars in his pocket, intending to 
raise sheep; but he soon found this was not the country 
for a six-hundred-dollar man in that business. So he 
came up here and engaged with us for his board and 
forty dollars per month, in gold. 

This is an admirable place to lay up money! here at 
Station 22. There are no temptations to spend your 
cash. In fact, you couldn’t spend a cent if you wanted 
to. The nearest house is Station 21, thirty-five miles 
away; and that—like Station 22—has nothing to sell. 

Wengal, our tame black fellow, from down Ballarat 
way, whom we club together to keep to do our “hot 
chores,” is as much afraid of the wild blacks here as 
any of us; in fact, a great deal more so. 

Our fellow-employés at the other stations we do not 
often see; though we ¢a/k a great deal with them—by 
wire; and occasionally arrange to meet them while 
patrolling the line. 

The Overland Telegraph Line spans the continent of 
Australia, extending northward from Adelaide across 
South Australia and the vast plains of Alexandra Land, 
to Port Darwin, on the northern coast. There it con- 
nects by ocean cable with Batavia, Sumatra and India; 
thence with all the great telegraphic systems of the 
world. 

In round numbers the line is one thousand eight hun- 
dred miles long, and for three-fourths of its length, 
crosses what may not incorrectly be termed a dreary 
desert; wide spinifex plains, stretching away like the 
sea to the sky-line, or broken only, after scores of 
leagues, by sterile, yellowed mountains, ravines and 
dusty cliffs of crumbling sandstone. These are suc- 
ceeded, it may be, by plains of scrub and thorn thickets. 

League on league and degree on degree stretch these 
seemingly limitless solitudes, making the aching eye 
sick, and carrying to the heart a sense of undefinable 
and eternal loneness. 

To one who has once toiled across this vast waste, it 
is the most sublime of thoughts, that the electric throb 
can be transmitted athwart it—even before the finger 
has left the ‘‘sounder.” This is indeed the triumph of 
mind over space and time. 

The wires of the Overland Line are mounted both on 
wooden poles, as is common in the United States, and 
on iron posts upon the treeless plains. Where it crosses 
“bullot bottom,” as a valley not far away is called, the 
wires are suspended from the bullot trees for half a 
mile or more, iron rods being driven into the soft trunks 
and the glass insulators set on the ends of the rods. 

The little white station-house 22, which we occupy, 
has but three rooms; the small office-room where the 
instrument and beneath which the battery is, a dining- 
room, and a sleeping apartment. 

While we were sitting at our breakfast one morning, 
the door into the office standing open as usual, our at- 
tention was drawn to an odd, straggling, clicking noise 
from the instrument, quite different from its ordinary 
tick-tick. 

Billy jumped up and ran into the office; and we all 
three listened attentively for a minute or more. The 
call, if it was a call, was not repeated. Then Billy sig- 
nalled 21, three or four times, at intervals of half a min- 
ute, but failed to make “Sandy” hear. 

‘Asleep, I reckon, or gone out,” said Billy. ‘But I 
don’t understand it, either; for the line don’t act right 
this morning, and Sandy’s commonly wide-awake 
enough at this time of day.” 

Alexander Forrest, or “Sandy,” as we called him, 
was the operator up at 21. 

We resumed our breakfast. But Billy’s ears were 
cn the qui vive, and he exclaimed several times that he 
would like to know what that droll signalling was 
about. 

I suggested that it might have been caused by a thun- 
der-storm somewhere over the line; but Billy did not 
believe the lightning ever gave any such signals as 
that. 

“There’s something not right!” he exclaimed. ‘You 
and Freem must get on your horses and start for 21, if 
I don’t hear from Sandy within an hour. There’s a 
break, sure! Either they’ve had a fire up there, or else 
the blacks have attacked them!” 

Every few minutes he would go in and call 21, but 
could not “get” him. 

Twenty or twenty-five minutes passed. Then sud- 
denly came another straggling, rough-edged, hesitating 
click-click-clickerty-click ! 

In an instant Billy was bending over the sounder. 
Just then 23 began calling from the other side. But 21 
was ‘‘dead,” or at least deaf to all Billy’s signalling. 

We were all beginning to get excited. Three or four 
minutes passed. Then again came that ragged clickerty- 
click. 

Still to Billy’s impatient question, ‘“What do you 


About five minutes later it began again; a straggling 
tick-tick-tick-tick ; then a pause. “HH!” exclaimed 
Billy. ‘Now what else?” 

A minute passed; then came the tick-tick-tick-tick 
over again, followed a second or two later by a single 
tick. 

“E!” cried Billy. ‘H-e /’—— 

Then came a rough, long-drawn click. 

“ZL! H-e-l!” cried Billy, his excitement growing with 
every letter. 

There was an instant or two of breathless silence, 
then a faint, unequal tick-tick-tick-tick-tick ! 

“P!” almost yelled Billy. “Doyouhear? H-E-L-P, 
Help! Out of this! Here we’ve been wasting almost 
an hour? Where’s Wengal? And I'll go, too!” 

“But we've only two horses,” said Freem. 

“Then they must carry double!’’ shouted Billy. 
This is a life-and-death matter!” 

He turned and telegraphed hurriedly to 23, ‘Trouble 
up at 21. Come if possible.” 

Meantime, Freem and myself had called Wengal and 
had taken our carbines and cartridges. Ourtwo horses, 
hardy, wiry little Australian ‘‘scrubbers,” were brought 
from their shed, and hastily saddled. A minute later, 
we were off at a gallop along the trail which follows 
the line, Freem and Beattie on one horse, and I on the 
smaller of the two, with Wengal running, gun in hand, 
at the horse’s side. 
Luckily, it was 
a cool September 
morning, instead 
of one of these hot 
January days, or 
it would have 
been quite impos- 
sible to hurry for- 
ward as we did. 
About two 
miles out of the 
station, we saw 
smoke rising far 
ahead, on the line, 
“Tt’s the house at 
21!” Billy ex. 
claimed. 

But by the time 
we had gone four 
or five miles far- 
ther, we saw that 
it must be nearer 
than 21. This puz- 
zled us. 

Our horses now 
were pretty well 
winded; far more 
so than Wengal, 
in fact, who ran 
likeafox. Beattie 
and I took turns 
at running, toease 
the horses. 

The smoke was 
now not more 
than three miles 
away; and we 
could make out 
pretty surely that 
it came from bul- 
lot bottom. 
“Blacks, prob-' g 
ably,” said Billy; 
“though what they had to do with that message for 
help is more than I can understand.” 

We spurred on our horses, now nearly done up, and 
coming to where the mulgas and bullots began, on the 
low ground, we left the animals with Wengal, and went 
on afoot, hearing a great outcry and cooeeing not far 
ahead, among the bullots. 

Suddenly upon the din and shouting of the blacks 
broke the sharp crack of a revolver. 

“Ah!” muttered Billy, “that indicates more serious 
business than the pow-wow of a native corrobberee !” 

We hastily examined our carbines, then advanced 
cautiously from trunk to trunk,—the bullots standing 
quite close here,—when across the creek, which was 
running quite full and muddy, I caught sight of a roar- 
ing fire round the trunk of a large tree. 

It was one of the trees to which the wires were hung. 
Several blacks, with their spears and wooden targets, 
were dodging around and coming in sight here and 
there; and from the cracking of boughs and cooecing, 
it was plain that a large party were in the timber gath- 
ering firewood. 

Presently two of them made a rush, each with an 
armful of branches to throw on the fire, when, crack! 
came another revolver-shot from up in the tree! 

On shifting our position a little up the creek, and 
looking more closely, we saw, amidst the smoke which 
was rolling upward in dense volumes, the form of aman, 
crouching among the branches just at the “crown” of 
the bullot, where all its limbs emerge. 

“Tt’s Rad Estes!” exclaimed Freem. 

Estes was the foreman at Station 21. It was his busi- 
ness to patrol the line as far down as bullot-bottom. 

“T’m going to hail him!” said Billy, and he shouted,— 

“Hullo! Whatare ye doing up there, Rad?—preach- 
ing a sermon to the blacks?” 

“That you, Billy?” came a troubled voice from the 
bullot-tree, above the roar of the fire. ‘Thank Heaven! 
I’m glad to see you. But look out! There are more 
than fifty black fellows here!” 

The blacks, indeed, had already discovered us, and 
some fifteen or twenty of them came racing out to the 
creek, quivering their long spears, and shouting across 
to us to come over and fight them. 

We preferred, however, to remain where we were, 
and opened fire on the instant. 

Two of the savages dropped, and with our second 
shots the rest took to their heels and fled through the 
bottom, calling out, ‘‘Whitee fella!” 

We now waded the creek, and going out to the tree, 
scattered the fire. Estes slid down. 

‘Your black friends seemed to be making bacon of 
you!” laughed Beattie. 

“You're right; they were!’ exclaimed Rad, wiping 
his eyes; ‘‘and I feel as if about cured!” 

‘‘Was it you who sent us the message for Help ?” I 
exclaimed. 

“Yes, indeed!” cried Estes. 
get it?” 





“And did you really 





want?” there came no answer. 


@ “Get it? Yes, of course we got it,” said Billy. 





| don’t know which. 





“That’s why we’re here. But how did you contrive to 
send it? That’s what bothers me!” 

“Oh, as to that,” said Estes, ‘necessity, you know, is 
the mother of invention. It waslike this: I rodedown 
here this morning, and saw that one of the rods in the 
tree, there, had lopped down. So I strapped on my 
‘climbers,’ and got up to it, and was tinkering away at 
it with my ‘claw,’ when, thut/ came a spear into the 
tree, close to my head! 

‘Looking round, I saw four or five black fellows run- 
ning towards the tree, holding their spears ready to 
throw, and At the same moment, my horse gave a snort, 
and took to her heels. 

“Not liking the neighborhood of my black friends on 
the ground, I clambered up and got among the branches 
of the bullot, while the spears and boomerangs were 
clattering round my ears. You can see them sticking 
in the tree there. 

“IT had run right into a whole nest of Warkarnis. 
They were determined to have me, too; and if it had 
not been for the limbs standing so close together, they 
would have pinned me with their spears, in spite of all 
my dodging. But 1 popped away at them with my re- 
volver, and wounded three. 

“Then, finding they could not bring me down with 
their spears and boomerangs, they built the fire, think- 
ing cither to smoke me out, or burn down the tree, I 
Then the idea of trying to send 

word to Sandy or 

~ to you came into 

. my head, and 

while the blacks 

were gathering 

wood, I reached 

down and hauled 
up the wire. 

“First, Lhitched 
it up over a peg, 
which 1 drove in 
to the tree, then 
broke it off with 
my claw, and 
slipped two insu- 
which I 
had in my pocket, 
on each of the 
broken ends. 

“The way I 
sent my message 
was by holding 
up the wire by 
the insulators, 
one in each hand, 
and then touching 
the two ends to- 
gether, as if using 
the instrument,— 


lators, 


you see?” 

“I see,” said 
Billy. 

“But here come 
the black fellows 
again!’’ ex- 
claimed Freem. 

Something was 
coming through 
the timber,surely, 
butit proved to be 
Sandy and Jim 

i) Monroe, Estes’ 
assistant at 21. 
They, also, were coming to the rescue, for that message 
for help had gone both ways. The blacks concluded 
not to attack us, and we soon separated for our different 
stations. 

eee 
YOUR HOUSE, 

Be true to yourself at the start 
Be true to yourself and ¢ : 
Ere you build your house mark well the spot, 


Test well the ground, and build you not 
On the sand or the shaking sod. 


———_+@r- — 
For the Companion. 


SAILOR BOYS IN THE NAVY. 
BY A NAVAL OFFICER. 

On a bright morning in May, a steam cutter, towinga 
heavy launch, puffed up to the port gangway of a 
United States training ship, then lying at her moorings 
in North River, off Twenty-third Street, New York City. 

It was the eleven o’clock boat from the shore—the re- 
cruits’ boat—and the launch was well-filled with boys 
of from fourteen to cighteen years of age, eager to enlist 
in the navy, attended by their parents or guardians. 
On one of the after-thwarts sat a pale, sweet-faced 
woman, dressed in mourning, with her son at her side. 








young man, 





Going on Board, 

The boy had evidently had a careful training. He 
was tall, and quite robust. His face showed intelligence 
and refinement, and his quick eye seemed to take in 
every detail of the ship and its accoutrement. 

The massive hull, glistening with fresh black paint, 
relieved only by a broad streak of white; the long rows 
of heavy guns; the tall masts seeming to pierce the sky; 
the wilderness of ropes and rigging; the sails loosed 
and hanging in graceful festoons to the yards; the fleet 
of boats trailing, some astern and some from the long 
booms projecting from the sides; the marines on guard 
on the forecastle and gangway—nothing, indeed, es- 
caped the eager lad. 

Suddenly, the mother touched her son with a gesture 
of alarm. 

“Sce there, Edward, and there!’ 

A boy in a neat duck suit, with the name of the ship 
in gilt letters on his cap ribbon, was dangling from 
the side in a “boatswain’s chair,” cleaning the brass 
rim of an air port, and quite indifferent to the rushing 
water a few feet below. 

Another had just run out on the boom projecting 
from the ship’s side, and dropped—overboard seeming- 
ly; but no! for he was seen the next moment in one of 
the boats, lounging in the stern sheets. 

Before any comments could be made, three piercing, 
prolonged whistles, followed by the loud order, given 
on the ship, to ‘‘furl sail,” was the signal for crowds of 
boys to swarm through the port-holes, and over the 
hammock-nettings, and climb upon the broad ladders 
which converged at the tops of the masts. On the 
shearpoles and lower ratlines they paused impatient for 
the order to go aloft, and when it came, away they went 
like monkeys, racing to see which would reach the tops 





The timid mother looked up at the long lines of boys 


far above her on the footropes of the yards, tugging ; 
the heavy sails, and then turned to her son. 

“O Edward, I never, never can consent.” 

3ut Ler son’s interested, eager face, flushed with ex- 
citement, met her gaze, and before he could make any 
reply, the boat was at the gangway, and those on 
board were hastening up the long companion ladder and 
descending to the deck on the other side. 


L 


The Recruits Under Inspection. 
A bridge was built across the deck just abaft the 
mainmast. On this the captain was standing, and also 
the executive officer, the next in command. The latter 
had “taken the deck” when ‘all hands” were called to 
furl sail, and still held the trumpet. 
their appropriate uniforms. They were looking down 
at the crowd which had just come on board, and the 
captain remarked as he left the bridge,— 
“Better look those boys over, Mr. B., and sift out 
those who are obviously unfit, before they go down to 
the office.” 
The executive officer leaned over the rail of the 
bridge, and called to the corporal of the guard on duty 
at the gangway, who stepped to the bridge and salut: a. 
“Pick out the boys who came to ship, and form them 
in line on the port side of the quarter-deck, :nd have 
their friends go below.” 
The corporal again saluted, and went to his duty. In 
a few moments a line of boys, some twenty-five in num- 
ber, were toeing a seam and ready for inspection. 
The officer came down from the bridge, elaneed 
quickly at the different faces, and then stepped up to an 
unhappy-looking youth whose bloated face and beery 
breath showed signs of recent intoxication. 
‘What are you here for?” he inquired, sharply. 
“T want to ship, sir.” 
“When were you drunk last?” 
“T never gets drunk, sir, never. Take a glass 0° beer, 
*casionally, an’ I thought, mebbe, it would reform me 
if’— 
“You have come to the wrong place,” said the officer, 
sternly. ‘This is not a reform school, and we want no 
drunkards or vicious boys in the service. Fall out of 
the line! Corporal, take this boy to the gangway and 
send him ashore in the first boat.” 
“And what led you to come here?” said the officer, 
turning to a lad whose short, stout figure and clean, 
good face had attracted him. 
“My mother is a widow, sir, and I want to help to 
take care of her. I heard you paid boys ten dollars a 
month over and above their board.” 
“That will do. lam sorry for your mother, my lad, 
and it is the proper thing for you to do what you can to 
support her, but you have come to the wrong place. 
The law forbids that a cent of your earnings shall go 
for the support of any relative. A part of it is needed 
for outfit and spending money, and the rest is kept on 
the books for you until your discharge at the age of 
twenty-one. Fallout!” And the lad left the line with 
a look of disappointment, and went to the gangway. 
“How old are you?” the officer inquired, stopping in 
front of a strapping fellow nearly six feet high. 
“Nineteen, last December.” 
“You are too old to ship, and too tall. Our limit of 
age is from fifteen to eighteen, and our maximum 
height is five feet, three inches. Fall out!” 

The next boy addressed was a terror-stricken lad, 
who was looking about him as though trying to find a 
way of escape. 

“What brought you here?” 

“Father made me come,” the boy replied, whimper- 
ing. 

“Don’t you come of your own accord?” 

“No, sir; I'd rather be thrashed than come. 
swore he'd put me’’—— 

“That will do. Give my compliments to your father 
and tell him this ship is not a penitentiary, but a school 
—a school for good boys—boys that can be trusted. Do 
you understand?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“Well, fall out then.” 


Both officers wore 


Father 


And the lad hurried away. 


Just from the Country. 

At the end of the line stood a boy of fine physique, but 
round-shouldered and slouchy in dress, evidently from 
the country. From the moment of arriving on board he 
had gazed about him with a bewildered expressicn. 

Everything was so new and strange—the spotless 
deck, the polished guns, the bright canopy rails over 
the hatchways, the binnacles, and wheel, and huge cap 
stan, the dense crowd of boys forward of the mainmast, 
the officers in glittering uniform abaft it—so many 
things the uses of which he could not comprehend, that 
when the executive officer spoke to this ungainly lad, 
and asked him where he came from, he stared at him in 
astupid way, and replied mechanically that he came 
from Maine. 

“Well, wake up! Stand up straight. Take your 
hands out of your pockets and put them down at your 
sides. There, now, what have you been doing?” 

*“Farmin’.” 

“Did you ever see a ship before?” 

“No, sir, 1 never seed a ship afore, ’cept a skeow 
that”. 

“Never mind about the skow. 
you a good licking?” 

The boy opened his eyes with astonishment, and said, 
with a significant tone, “1 reckon not.” 

The officer smiled and put one final question, ‘Do 
you really want to be a sailor?” 

“Yaas, sir.” 

“Well, I'll give you a chance. 
boy down to the captain’s office.” 





Did any boy ever give 


Messenger, take this 


Ambitious. 

“What do you come here for?” the officer next in- 
quired of a pompous-looking little fellow who seemed 
to want an opportunity to speak. 

“To learn to be a sailor, and get to be an officer,” the 
boy replied promptly. 

“We can do the first for you; we cannot do the sec- 
ond. You have a wrong idea. This ship is to train 
boys to become sailors. The Naval Academy at An- 
napolis is the place where boys are trained as officers.” 

“But, sir, can’t a sailor become an officer?” 

“No, not a commissioned officer. You can rise to be 
a petty officer, a sort of foreman among sailors, and 
there are a few chances to become warrant oflicers;— 
that is, a boatswain, or gunner, or sailmaker, or carpen- 
ter. These are officers, but not commissioned officers.” 








first. 


The boy whose sole ambition was to wear a sword 
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and strut in epaulets fell out of the line, and 
walked, with a dejected look, to the gangway. 

“What are you working your jaws for?” in- 
quired the officer sternly, stopping in front of a 
stunted little fellow, a street gamin from the 
neighboring city. 

“Chewin’, sir,” was the timid reply. 

“How dare you bring tobacco on board this 
ship, where not a boy is allowed to use it? Go to 


A Cae eerae oy 


SAILOR BOYS 


the spit-kid, yonder, and empty your mouth, and 
then I will talk to you.” 


The Widow’s Son. 

Almost the last boy to be questioned was the 
one who has been before alluded to,—the lad who 
came with his mother. 

“What have you been doing ?” 

“Going to school, sir.” 

“What books have you been reading lately ?” 

“A variety, sir; among them the stories of 
Cooper and Marryatt.” 

“T thought so. I am afraid your notions are 
too romantic to suit the life on board this ship. 
How would you relish chewing hard-tack with 
those fine teeth of yours, and putting those lily 
fingers into a tar-bucket ?” 

“You can try me, sir,” the boy replied, modest- 
ly but firmly. 

“Very well; you can go to the captain’s office 
on the deck below.” 

His Examination. 

The boy found his way to the captain's office. 

Here the clerk put to him several questions, as to | 


age, place of residence, parents, previous occupa- 
tion, motive in coming to the ship, ete., all of) 
which, having been answered satisfactorily, an or- 
der was made out to the surgeon to examine him 
as to his physical fitness for the service, and he 
was conducted by the orderly to a place screened 
off on the gun deck. 

The surgeon bade him strip naked, and then 
proceeded to search his whole body for any mal- 
formation or defect. All of which was noted on 
a blank prepared tor the purpose, which blank 
was sent to the captain’s office with the result of 
the examination. 

Ilaving passed the surgeon, the boy was sent to 
the “school-room,” on the berth deck,—a steerage 
fitted up as a library,—where a board of officers in- 
quired into his mental and moral qualifications, 
and his aptitude for the service. 

Ile was directed to read aloud from a_ book 
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dred seamen at present allowed by law are gradu-| tion and to have a national pride. It will acquire 
ates of our training-ships; and these, by reason of | that pride, and have the air and the spirit of a na- 
their superior training, have been advanced, in | tion, just as soon as there cease to be within it, and 


their minority even, to the ratings of petty officers. | parts of it, colonies of people who are foreigners at 
Without doubt, many of these youth, on being | heart, and who have greater political power by re- 
discharged at the age of twenty-one, will enter the | maining so. 
merchant service; but it is hoped that the ened, An Irishman coming to America, and locating 
body of them will choose the navy as their perma- | himself in New York, where his countrymen have 
nent home, and thereby so elevate the tone and |—to state it mildly—large influence, is much more 
| likely to remain an Irishman, and to be an Amer- 
ican only for voting purposes, than if he goes to a 
city or town where natives of Ireland are few. If 
he remains here enjoying the liberty, privileges 
| and protection of our laws, gratitude should lead 
| him to become in spirit and in act an American. 
| If he cannot do this, he ought to go back to his old 
| associations in Ireland. The same may be said of 
| all immigrants of other nationalities who settle in 
| this country. 
| During the last ten years the proportion of for- 
| eign-born citizens of the United States declined 
about one per cent., which was a rapid rate. It 
increased in only a few States, only two of which 
| Were even of average size. It decreased in the 
' great States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
| Illinois, Missouri and others, and in most of them 
largely. The decline was to a great extent caused 
| by the depression in business, which almost put a 
| stop to immigration, and allowed the native popu- 








IN THE NAVY. 


character of the service as to make the uniform of 
the American sailor a badge of distinction and 
honor. 
+e 
STEPPING STONES. 
I hold it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 
T 


ENNYSON, 
+> 


FOREIGNERS IN AMERICA. 

The proportion of foreign-born citizens in this 
country is not so great as is commonly supposed. 
In 1880, the whole number was only 6,677,360, out 
of a population of more than 50,000,000. This is 
about 131% per cent. Out of every one thousand 
persons, therefore, in the United States about one 
hundred and thirty-three are not natives. 

The proportion differs very widely in different 
States. In California more than one-third of the 
people are foreign-born, the number being 292,680 


ga 





lina, which has a populatian of 1,400,000, there are 


| hut 3,679 foreigners. Tn fact, there are not twice 


as many foreigners in the whole South as there 
are in the State of California, 

The largest colonies of foreigners are in the East. 
This seems surprising in view of the fact of the 
enormous cmigration of Germans, Swedes, Lrish 
and natives of other nations to the Northwest. 
Out of the six and two-thirds millions of immi- 
grants, New England has more than 800,000; 
New York 1,200,000; Pennsylvania nearly 600,000 
and New Jersey 200,000. These States, therefore, 
have about forty-two per cent. of the entire foreign 
population of the country. 

It is a matter of congratulation that the foreign- 
born population is, and must henceforth be, a de- 
creasing proportion of the whole citizenship of the 
country. No probable amount of immigration 
can make the proportion grow larger. 

Assuming that the six and two-thirds millions 
of foreigners settled in this country are of average 





handed to him; to write a sentence; to perform | 
examples in arithmetic; and to reply to a series of | 
questions such as any bright, intelligent boy could | 
readily answer. Inquiries were made as to his 
moral training and habits, how and where he spent 
his evenings, his religious preferences, ete. 

Some explanation was then made of the general 
character of life on board ship, the discipline, the 
restraints, the length of service, ete., and the ques- 
tion was put to him whether he was willing to ac- 
cept these conditions. 7 

On replying in the affirmative, he was put to one 
final test—to see whether he could go aloft without 
being dizzy. He was taken to the upper deck, and 
required to climb into the rigging, and go over the 
mast head, and come down on the other side. 

This the boy found no difficulty in doing, and 
was accordingly pronounced to have passed the 
entrance examinations and to be ready for the for- 
mality of enlistment. After a brief talk with the 
captain, he was permitted to go ashore with his 
mother on condition that he would return the next 
day, sign the shipping articles, and enter upon his 
new duties. 

What Boys May Enter the Navy. 

It will be seen from the above description that 
none but boys of sound physical health, good 
morals and fair intelligence, are wanted in the 
naval service. The government permits the en- 
listment of seven hundred and fifty boys annually, 
and undertakes to train them, by the aid of officers 
carefully picked for the purpose, in practical sea- 
manship, gunnery, and the elements of an English 
education, the intention being to drive out of the 
service the foreign and vicious elements, and man 
the navy with trained and disciplined sailors of 
American birth. 

Nearly one-half of the seven thousaad five hun- 


age, the number of deaths from natural causes 
among them will be about two hundred thousand 
ayear. Two hundred thousand immigrants, there- 
fore, must arrive and settle in the United States 


| every year simply to keep the present number of 


resident foreigners good. 

The natural increase of fifty million people is 
not less than a million and a quarter a year, and 
in order to keep the present proportion of foreign 
settlers good, there must be an additional immigra- 
tion of about one hundred and seventy thousand 
more. This being the case, the arrival of immi- 
grants must average one thousand a day through- 





| out the year, and every year, to maintain the pro- 


| portion of thirteen and one-third per cent. of for- 
eign-born citizens. 

| Perhaps we should explain why it is a matter of 
| congratulation that the proportion of aliens in the 
| United States is likely to decrease. Immigration 
| is to be encouraged, and it cannot be denied that 
| immigrants, as a whole, make valuable citizens. 
But it is time that the long strain of absorbing and 
assimilating foreigners, so that they are American- 
ized in spirit and in act, should cease. Heretofore, 
the people of each nation who have settled in this 
country have been too “clannish.” This has been 
a serious cause of apprehension. 

The “Irish vote” and the “German vote” have 
been sought and used by politicians, for political 
purposes. This can be done at every election so 
long as Irishmen and German citizens form an 
important part of the community and stand to- 


out of a population of 864,686. In North Caro- | 


| lation to “catch up.” 


No other nation ever received and moulded so 


| large a number of aliens from all parts of the globe 





| 





as has this country. The eflect of the experiment 
was at first looked forward to by many wise men 
with apprehension, but the result has proved that 
their fears were groundless. It may now be said that 
the possibility of danger has almost disappeared. 
The country has attained such a size, and its nat- 
ural growth is so large, that the additions to its 
population from without are now almost imper- 
ceptible. 
a ~>—-—____—_ 
HAPPY SOUL! 

;a soul onan autumnal, sailing, 

Beyond the earth’s dark bars, 
Toward the land of sunsets never paling, 

‘Toward heaven's sea of stars; 

Behind, there was a wake of billows tossing, 

sefore, a glory lay. 
O happy soul! with all sail set, just crossing 

nto the Far-away— 
The glooms and gleams—the calmness and the strife 
Were death behind thee, and before thee life. 


There wa 












+o 
THE IRISH AGITATOR. 

About seven years ago, a great meeting of Irish- 
men, who were in favor of demanding Home Rule 
from England, gathered in the spacious Rotunda, 
at Dublin. An election for a member of Parlia- 
ment was about to take place in Dublin County. 
The Tory candidate was Col. Taylor, a member of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet, while the candidate 
of the Ilome Rulers was a hitherto almost entirely 
unknown young man, named Charles Stewart 
Parnell. 

From the first, Col. Taylor’s election was cer- 
tain. But the Home Rulers were resolved to 
strain every nerve to make their vote as large as 
possible; and hence this vast gathering in the Ro- 
tunda. 

After some glowing speeches by eloquent leaders, 
the young man who had been chosen as the stand- 
ard-bearer of the Home Rulers appeared, amid a 
hurricane of cheers, on the platform. 

There was little noteworthy about his appear- 
ance. He seemed simply like a good-looking, timid, 
modest young man; and when the cheers had 
ceased, and he proceeded to make his first public 
address, it was evident that he was not at all ac- 
customed to making speeches. Indeed, the speech 
was not a powerfulone. Yet there was something 
about the speaker which attracted the liking of his 
audience; and from that time he became a leading 
figure in Irish politics. 

Charles Stewart Parnell is now the chief of the 
Land League and of the Irish National party. At 
the age of thirty-six, he is one of the most con- 
spicuous men in the world. He has become : 
practised and powerful speaker, and in Parliament 
has shown great tact and courage as a party leader, 
and has taken a very active part in the debates of 
the House. 

While he is the leader of a people who are five- 
sixths Catholic, and three-fourths peasants, Par- 
nell is himself a Protestant, a large land-owner, 
and of aristocratic origin. His ancestry on the 
father’s side have for centuries been men of sub- 
stance and influence in Ireland, while his maternal 
grandfather was that stout old American commo- 
dore, Charles Stewart, whose exploits in the war 
of 1812 won for him the sturdy nickname of “Old 
Ironsides.” 

Quite in contrast to the emotional people of 
whose cause he is the leading champion, Parnell 
is very calm, cool-blooded, deliberate and moder- 
ate. He is quite unlike the fiery O’Connell or the 
impetuous Grattan. His speeches seldom betray 
any violence, or even warmth of emotion. He is 


| always master of himself and of his theme. His 


advice to his countrymen is always tinged with 
prudence and caution. 
As the leader of the Land League, Parnell has 


| claimed to conduct an agitation for reform entirely 


gether. The one thing to be desired politically is | within the limits of the law. He has organized 

that Irishmen should forget that they were Irish- | the League throughout Ireland, so that he now 

men, and Germans that they were Germans, and | finds himself at the head of a body of many hun- 

that they, and all persons settling in this country | dreds of thousands of Irish peasants. 

from foreign countries, should learn that they are| His object is to resist the tyranny of the land- 

American citizens. lords, and to bring about such changes in the laws 
The United States is large enough to be a na-| relating to Ireland as will enable the soil to be 








gradually transferred to peasant proprietors of 


small farms. 

Of course it is too soon yet to decide whether Par- 
nell’s agitation will succeed; or, indeed, whether 
Parnell will himself prove to be a great national 
leader, capable of carrying forward a struggle to 
the achievement of a larger degree of freedom. 
The obstacles in his way are enormous; but it is 
for really great men to subdue enormous obsta- 
cles. 





+o 
LINCOLN AND JACKSON. 

A contributor to a Philadelphia journal gives the fol- 
lowing incident in the life of President Lincoln, hereto- 
fore unpublished. He states that the President, with 
many other officials, was present at religious services 
which were held in a chapel of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion at City Point, the night before Gen. Lee’s surren- 
der. 

The sermon, preached by a young man, who had 
more zeal than wisdom, expressed more of bitterness 
against the South than of the spirit of the gospel of 
Christ, Mr. Lincoln was greatly annoyed, and showed it. 

Gen. Patrick, the provost, rose and said, ‘Let us not 
dismiss the congregration without once naming the 
name of Christ,” and offered a prayer full of tender 
sympathy for the suffering in both North and South, 
pleading with God that the blessing of peace might soon 
come to the whole country. 

The President listened with bowed head, the tears 
trickling down his haggard cheeks. The next morning 
when a deputation from the Christian Commission were 
starting to Richmond, Gen. Patrick gave them their 
final orders, when Mr. Lincoln’s hoarse voice inter- 
rupted him, saying,— 

“T want the Christian Commission to remember the 
spirit of their Master, and to throw oil on the troubled 
waters. I do not want the people of the South insulted 
in either prayers or preaching.” 

Ashe went up to Richmond, the city councils met 
him on the steamer, and he said to them earnestly, ‘*Do 
not think I have come to you with any feeling of exul- 
tation over the reverses you have suffered. My heart is 
sore for the destruction of your beautiful city. There 
is nothing I can do, consistent with the laws, that I am 
not willing to do for you.” 

Now that the fury and smoke of the war have passed 
away, it is refreshing to note that certain men in both 
the North and the South stand apart from others and 
receive respect from the people. Foremost among these 
men are Abraham Lincoln and Stonewall Jackson. 
They are the representatives ot men of sincere and sim- 
ple character, with a deep, underlying tenderness be- 
neath their strength. 

Such men may be mistaken in their opinions, and 
even lose their lives for an error, but the world is sure, 
at last, to do justice to the integrity of their natures. 





— 
A WOMAN IN A DOG-PIT. 

A horribly dramatic scene occurred not long since in 
New York. The two champion bull-dogs of the coun- 
try were to fight. Quarter was not to be given. One 
or the other of the animals must be left dead in the pit. 

The stakes were high, the betting enormous. The 
amphitheatre was filled with roughs, professional 
thieves, and men embruted by indulgence and vice, from 
all the Atlantic cities. : 

One dog was placed in the pit. The other was called 
for. ‘To the amazement of the audience a woman 
came in leading the gigantic brute, and uttering a volley 
of obscenity and oaths, as she proceeded to place the 
animal before his antagonist. 

There was a sudden silence in the wretched assembly. 
The shock of surprise was as manifest as though it had 
been declared in oaths from those brutal lips. Scarcely 
a word was said while the woman was present, and 
when she went out there was a breath of relief. 

Debauched and degraded as were these men, they had 
their ideal of what is fitting and appropriate in woman, 
and this brazen female had outraged it. 

Women in higher ranks than this dog-fighter’s wife 
have tried to win the applause of men by emulating 
their worst traits. They have become tricky politicians, 
gamblers, even blaspheming atheists, and been proud to 
boast of their reckless conduct, or their wickedness. 
But they never have succeeded in winning the admira- 
tion of men. 

Very few men ever become so debased, or so con- 
firmed in skepticism, as not to wish to see their wives 
and daughters as true and pure and faithful to them and 
their children as the best women the world knows. ‘It 
is against nature,” said Thomas Paine, in a private let- 
ter to a young girl, ‘“‘for a woman not to be a believer in 
God.” 

Young girls should remember how great and constant 
their influence is upon their boy companions; not as 
friends, probably, or sweethearts, but as the types of 
modesty, gentleness and truth. 





a ~+@o—_—____—__ 
HAZING AT SYRACUSE. 

Four young men of the Syracuse University not long 
since took one of their fellow-students into the fields 
and brutally mutilated him, his only offence being that 
he was a new-comer to the institution. 

The lad appealed to the civil authorities, policemen 
were sent to arrest the offenders, and the faculty of the 
college promptly surrendered them into their hands to 
be dealt with according to law. 

This is the important point in the case. The Syra- 
cuse Faculty is, we believe, the first which has acknow!l- 
edged the fact that ruffianism inside the college is pre- 
cisely the same as ruffianism outside, and should be 
punished in the same way. 

To a greater or less extent, hazing is practised in al- 
most all of our colleges. In some instances, the assaults 
by the students upon Freshmen have been almost mur- 
derous. The authorities of these institutions, we are 
sure, are honestly anxious to put an end to the prac- 
tice. The mistake they have made is that they have 
contented themselves with suspending, or expelling, the 
guilty students, which was probably the very treatment 
they wished; and have protected them from legal pun- 
ishment by keeping their crimes from public view as 
well as they could, for fear of injuring the institution 
with which they were connected. 

In one case, a riot among students in which pistols 
were fired was nervously kept from publicity by the 
President. In another; a weak boy was set upon abd 
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beaten so brutally by four young men that he was crip- 
And in still another case, a lad who was 
carried out of his bed on a winter’s night, pumped on 
and left out until morning, died in consequence of the 


pled for life. 


exposure. 


In these cases the faculty of each institution inter- 
fered to protect the offenders from the criminal law. 
Their course has been injurious to the interests of their 
Few parents are willing to trust their sons 
to schools where they have not the same protection in 


institutions. 
life and limb which they would have elsewhere. 


The 
proved by the press of the whole country. 


the attention of the police, and will result in an 


quaintance with the county jail instead of a mild repri- 
an end of 


mand from their professors, there will be 
hazing. 


+o 


THE ADAMS TEMPER. 


Residents of Quincy, during the days of John Adams 
Adams 
least 
attempt to conceal his dislikes and prejudices, and both 


and his son, John Quincy, used to speak of the 


temper. Neither of these great men made the 


would say disagreeable things to other persons. 


John Quincy Adams was once conversing with a gay 


city gentleman. 


“Your young men in New England, 


haps makes a difference.” 


“T was left pretty much to myself when a mere boy 
in the most corrupt capital of Europe; but it made no 


difference to me,” answered Mr. Adams. 


Of course, the gentleman, who had nothing more to 


say, did not think Mr. 


This infirmity of temper, together with his coldness of 
manner, prevented him from being fortunate in making 


or in keeping friends. 

As an illustration of John Adams’ infirmity of tem- 
per, Mr. Congdon, the journalist, relates a conversation 
he had with Mr. Charles Francis Adams. It occurred 
the morning after the inauguration of Franklin’s statue 
in Boston. 

“My grandfather,” said Mr. Adams, “never could 
keep his temper; Franklin always kept his. The two 
men never could get along together; my grandfather 
was all fire, said imprudent things and lost his self-con- 
trol; Franklin took advantage of this, answered calmly, 
argued warily, and for this reason usually got the bet- 
ter of the argument.” 

This infirmity of a noble mind was, however, the re- 
sult of that very vehemence of spirit which did such 
As such it 
may be classed among the many illustrations of the fact 
that a vice is often a virtue carried to an excess. 

But young men should remember that a bad temper is 
a barrier to one’s success. Genial manners prevent bat- 
tles, and win where harshness and anger would lose. A 
kind word and a courteous greeting cost nothing, and 
their effect is wonderful in softening the asperities of 
life. 


good service in the Revolutionary times. 


oer — 
JACK’S IRON EAR-RINGS. 

The old man-of-war’s man has almost disappeared, 
driven away by monitors and iron-clads. He 
rious type of humanity. Though not averse 
killed while fighting for the flag, he strongly objected to 
losing an arm or leg. The world had no place, in his 
opinion, for a maimed old sailor. 

An admirable illustration of this prejudice, 
Admiral Farragut, is told in Col. 
** Anecdotes of Public Men.” 

At thirteen, Farragut was a midshipman on board the 
Essex when she was captured by the English ships in 
the harbor of Valparaiso. Being wounded, with 
other disabled men was sent on for treatment. 
Jack Corrington, the captain of the maintop, was one 
of them, he having a terrible wound in the shoulder. 

The surgeons thought it would be necessary to ampu- 
tate his arm at the socket. But Jack begged so hard to 
be permitted to “die with his flipper,’’ that they deter- 
mined to try to save it. 

Farragut was Jack’s ‘“‘chicken,” being stationed with 
him in the maintop and taught to make knots, splice, 
reef and steer by the thorough old sailor. 


was a cu- 
to being 


given by 
Forney’s volume of 





he 
shore 





He, therefore, volunteered to nurse Jack. Linseed 
poultices were applied twice a day, and after a long 


time the inflammation and swelling began to subside. 

One morning there was found in the poultice a piece 
ofa shell over an inch long, and weighing about an ounce. 
From that day Jack’s improvement was marked, and he 
regarded the bit of iron as a precious relic. He deter- 
mined to have it made into an ear-ring for his old mother 
at Marblehead. 

But one thing bothered him. 
old lady wouldn’t be in trim. She would have a list 
to the starboard. Jack sought the aid of a Chilian 
jeweller, who sawed the iron in two, and put a gold 
ring in each piece. A happier man could not be found 
than was Jack when he presented the uncouth orna- 
ments to his mother. 


With one ear-ring, the 


+e 
A JUDICIAL PUNSTER. 

Richard Peters, of Philadelphia, a United States dis- 
trict judge appointed by President Washington, was a 
noted wit and punster. On beginning his professional 
career, he hung from his office a sign bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription: ‘Richard Peters, attorney-at-law. 
Business done here at half-price. N.B. Half done.” 

“Please, sir, inform me,” blandly asked the judge, at 
a dinner-party, of a naval officer who had been describ- 
ing a soap island he met with while on a cruise, “‘it the 
making of that island didn’t require a good deal of lye.” 

But His Honor was himself caught, once, at an agri- 
cultural dinner, by 
ing extraordinary stories. 
*tarnal lies!” shouted the candid farmer, as the judge 
paused. 


When Gen. Lafayette visited Philadelphia, Peters, 


who had served as Commissioner of War during the 
On one occa- 
sion, he asked the general if he wouldn’t like to seea 


Revolution, was deputed to be his guide. 


resurrection of the Continental Army. 
Lafayette 


marquis, exclaimed,— 


“Here they are, General,—tag, rag, and bobtail! Here 


they are!” 


action of the Syracuse University has been ap- 
When the 
young men in our colleges who have brutal and vicious 
propensities know that their assaults are a matter for 
ac- 


* said the latter, 
half-appealingly, ‘are better trained than ours; they 
are not surrounded by such bad influences; that per- 


Adams winning in his ways. 


a countryman to whom he was tell- 
*Tell us some more of your 


assured him that he would, whereupon 
Peters collected a crowd of the raggedest rascals he 
could find, and parading them before the astonished 








were not born to partake of your Revolutionary hard- 
ships, yet, should our country be attacked, we will not 
fail to tread in the shoes of our forefathers.” 

“No, no,” interrupted Judge Peters, who was stand- 
ing near, ‘“‘that you can’t do, for they fought bare- 
footed.” 

One of the old officers of the Revolution, Col. Forest, 
was 80 overcome on seeing Lafayette that he fell upon 
his neck and wept. 

“There are many kinds of trees in our forests,” whis- 
pered Peters to the marquis, ‘and this is a weeping 
willow.” 


a 
SURPRISED. 

D’ Albertis was greatly assisted in his travels in New 

Guinea by an aneroid barometer, which is shaped like 

a watch, and dispenses with the use of quicksilver. One 

of the stories 

him. 


he tells shows how the instrument aided 


His porters had agreed to take him to Hatam, for 
a fixed payment. They stopped at a village to rest; 
and on being told to go on, said, ‘This is Hatam; pay 
us our wages.” 


D’Albertis knew, however, both by the distance and 
elevation, that they were re deceiving him, and told them 
so, but they again s: 

“This is Hatam ; 
not Hatam?” 

Ife then took his aneroid out of his pocket, and laying 
his finger on a point of the scale said, **Here is Hatam ; 
this tells me where it is,” and then explained that when 
they got higher up the mountain the index would move, 
and when they reached Hatam it would come to the 
point he had marked. 

This astonished them greatly, but they would not be- 
lieve it without proof. So he let one of them carry it 
himself to the top of a small hill ne: ar, when they saw 
that the index had moved, and on coming down that it 
moved back again. 

This quite satisfied them. They acknowledged that 
the white man knew where he was going, and could not 
be deceived, so they at once said,— 

*Let us rest to-day; to-morrow we will go to Hatam.” 

Of course every man and woman in the village want- 

ed to sce the little thing that told the stranger where k: Ly 
the most remote villages of the forest; and thus the 
traveller's influence was increased, and perhaps his per- 
sonal safety secured. 






pay u us. How do you know this is 


————— 
NOBLY DONE. 

No braver deeds are done than those performed by 
heroic life-boatmen. They launch their boats, when to 
put off seems certain death. If the surf beats them back 
to the shore, they try again and again, until they can do 
their mission of life-saving. Read the following anee- 
dote of a life-boatman’s heroism, and then think that 
every year acts equally heroic in spirit are performed, 
but are unrecorded : 


One stormy Sunday evening in March, as the people 
were coming out of church at Great Y armouth, a signal 
gun was heard from a vessel on the Groby Sand. The 
ship had struck on the Sand, and the waves were boom- 
ing over her. 

The seamen were at once upon the beach and pre- 
pared to launch a yawl. While they were waiting for 
a lull to run the boat through the surf, a young beach- 
man ran up and jerked one of the yawl’s trew from his 
post. 

“No, no, Jack! not this time,” he said; ‘you've been 
out three times already because I’ve got married. Fair’s 
faireeso now I'll take my spell again.” 

The boat was launched, and was just clearing the surf, 
when a breaker lifted her up and flung her completely 
over. Three of the crew were drowned, and one of 
them was the newly-married man who had refused to 
let his brother take his place. 

Without a moment’s delay another yawl was got 
ready for launching; she was pushed out to sea, but it 
was too late. The ship on the Sand had gone to pieces, 
and all hands were lost. 

+O 
THEY WERE THERE. 
Dr. Houghton, the rector of ‘the little church around 
the corner,” is distinguished for his labors among the 
poor and degraded. The New York correspondent of 
the Boston Advertiser tells this story of the good rector : 


Not many years ago, one of our surgeons of note was 
called to attend a gambler, the keeper of a notorious 
“hell.” Finding that the man could not live, he in- 
formed Dr. Houghton of the case, and the latter at once 
went to the establishment, ministered to the man, and 
was with him until his death. 

The funeral took place in the church, and some of the 
men employed in the gambling-house went to the sur- 
geon and said,— 

*Doc, the dominie says that we must go and see the 
boss buried. It’s a good many years since we’ve seen 
the inside of a church, and we're a queer lot to go there; 
but if the dominie says 50, there aint no use talk- 
ing; we've got to be there.” 

And they were. In the pews of the little church, with 
the light through the beautiful stained glass windows 
shining on their 

“Concave faces, trampled in 

As if with the iron hoof of sin,” 

sat as strange an assemblage as ever gathered within 
sacred walls, or in any place or at any time since the 
— and sinners collected in the streets of Jerusa- 
em. 

———  +@> 


TRAIN IT. 
A writer in the Chicago Express, who may know to 
his own cost how an editor’s memory suffers in the 
public service, from the necessity of the “skimming” he 
speaks of, offers some good suggestions which young 
people, at least, may profit by. 





Your memory is bad, perhaps, but there ¢ 
of curing the worst memory. u 
subject when interested; the other is to not only read 
but think. When you have read a paragraph or a page 
stop, close the book, and try to remember the ideas on 
the page, and not only call them vaguely to mind, but 
put them in words and speak them out. Faithfully fol- 
low these two rules, and you have the golden keys of 
knowledge. 

Besides inattentive reading there are other things in- 
jurious to the memory. One is the habit of skimming 
over newspapers, items of news, smart remarks, items 
of information, political reflections, fashion notes, so 
that all is a confused jumble, never to be thought of 
again, thus diligently cultivating a habit of careless 
reading hard to break. Another is the reading of 
trashy novels. 


re two ways 
One of them is to read ¢ 


ee 
KING AND SCHOOL-MASTER. 

George III. is said to have told with gusto the follow- 
ing story: 

A Scotch school-master accompanied him to the door 
of the school-room with his hat on, and when outside 
the door he said to the uncovered monarch, who, by the 
way, was then only Prince of Wales, “You will not 
think me wanting in courtesy, I hope, but the fact is 
this—if the boys thought there was any one else as im- 
portant as myself, I should never get any obedience 
| again. 

———_+<o>—__—_—_ 


—_— things are comparative. To a nervous woman 

—— of how to get a caterpillar off ber new bon- 

net is a matter of greater moment than the passage of 
the Rubicon was to Casar. 





“Sir,” said a young officer to Lafayette, “though we | 


Premature Loss of the Hair 
may be cntirely prevented by the use of BURNETT'S 
COCOAINE, 

The superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and strength. [Com. 
POPULAR SHORTHAND ina NUT-SHELL. 

A new 32-page work on the simple style of Takigraty 
mailed, postpaid, for 5 cents. 1 persons de siring to 
learn the simplest method of taking dike of Sermons, 
Lectures, ete., = send for a cop dress 

W. 0. COOPER, Box As, Meriden, Conn. 





An Ola and Valuable Remedy—Introduced1856 


A combination of the active principles of Peruvian Bark 
with Protoxide of Lron. It is endorsed and focoumnenes 
by the medical profession as a very PALATABLE 
AROM ATIC TRON TONIC for ihe cure ar. ly spe - 
sia, loss of appetite, boils, ote. BLLLINGS, C LAPI 

CO. For sale by all ‘drugg 
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BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


MADE TO ORDER. 
Directions for measuring, samples 
material, styles of rments, with prices 
sent free upon application by mail. Pieces 
for mending sent with each suit. 
POOLE & CO., 
54456 Duane Street, New Y ‘ork. 


“WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


For Miners, prenvers, Dyers, 


Butche 
AND LABORERS OF ALL KINDS. 
They e without an equal, 
Thorou ghly water-proof. Send 
stunp for cireular and price- 
list. CHAS, W. COPELAND. 
_ Boston, Mass. 


Finest Cards in the W orld. 
200 KIN DS. 


LOWELL’S Steel Fi 
PICTURE 





of 


















:€ Mikps. 
Landscapes, Marine Vie bale Moon- 
light Scenes, Birds, Flowers, Fig- 
3 Be ssorted Se t. no two 
P., $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00, 
Send for the above or 
eight Se, stamps for samples and 
deseriptive list. 
JOHN A. LOWELL & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat, 
No matter what causes the cough, the Prairie Weed will 
cureit. Asthma, Bronchitis, Bleeding, and all weakness of 
the Throat and Lungs yield to this new remedy. The Prai- 
rie Herbs ave not used in any other medicine, and this has 
cured the most desperate cases of Consumption, Kidney 
troubles and nervous prostration. Few people know how 
much worse a cough is from a weak state of the nerves; the 
Prairie Weed cures both troubles at once, and aquict sleep, 
smooth throat, and easy stomach give the sufferer new 
hopes and new life. Full directions on ev ery bottle. Price 
$1. Sold by Druggists. Made by 


DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 














HAND OR MACHINE 
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SPECIAL OFFER NO. 5. 


To induce all Bracket Sawyers to give the Griflin 
Blades a trial, we here make a most tempting offer. On 
receipt of 25 cents we will send, postage paid, to any 
address,— 

12 Griffin Blades, 

1 Design for Double Wall Pocket, 
10 Brass Hinges (Fancy). 

1 Design for new Frames, 

3 Designs for new Easels. 

These designs are all new, and are unusu- 
ally attractive and beautiful. These Hinges 
have been made up for us in large quantities 
for this special offer, and are worth at the 
stores three cents each, 
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It is very beautiful. 


DOUBLE WALL POCKET 





This design for a 


is 14 x 17 inches. 


GRIFFINS BRACKET SAW BLADES 


Are now the best Blades in the WORLD. 





BEST. 





STRONGEST. 












GRIFFINS 
PATENT 
Saw B.ades. 








FASTEST CUTTING. 
SHARPEST TEETH. 
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We have hundreds of letters from those using the Grif- 
fin Blades, which speak of them in the highest terms, 

We are the sole Agents for these blades in the United 
States. If you do not find them at the hardware stores, 
we will send them to you at the following prices, postage 






sha 8 _— No, 1 to 6 inclusive, 15 cents per dozen, or 
per 
No.7 to ei inclusive, 20 cents per doz., or $1.0 per gross, 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





41 Temple Piace, Boston, Mass, 





When you begin to think about your own and your 
boys’ spring clothes recollect that we place at your dis- 
| posal a variety of well-made and stylish garments, such 
; a8 no ordinary retail establishment can offer, and atter 
adding cost of e xpres » or postage, our prices (the 
manutacturers® prices) are still below what you would 
have to pay tor inferior goods at home. Write for sam- 











ples and directions for ordering without risk. 
ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
CLOTHIERS, 


487 Broadway, - ~ ~ ~ New York, 


ASK FOR 


THE DIADEM COMB. 


PATENTED, 








GOLD, SILVER, AND NICKEL PLATE. 
THE HOWARD MANUFACTURING 


NIZSW YORK. 


CO., 











For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM FOY’S aaa 


coms 
SKIRT SUPPOF TER, 
tar IS NOT EXCELLED. .4)3 
Necentimprovementsadd much 
to its already extensive populari- 
ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
asale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Manufactured only by 
FOY, HARMON &CO., 
_NEW HAVEN, CONN, 











Sauaibar, 50 to 100, 
ARE ALL READY 
( 






w hite and Black, 
to put into the Shuttle, 
tFECTLY WOU ND, and improve the looks of the 
work and strength of seam, Sample box, containing 200 
j . Sent postpaid for 7 cents. In ordering, mention 
ame ‘of Machine and number of threac 
ERRICK THREAD C 0.,, Holyoke, Mass. 
3 & 25 T homa Ws Be ‘hestnut St., 
Phila, 276 Devonshire at. Boston, 


DR. WARNER'S 


CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material 
called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 


A Reward of $10 
will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and is not affected 
by cold, heat or moisture, 

For sale by leading Mer- 
chants. Price by mail $1 

WARNER BRO’'sS, 
372 Broadway, N. , N.Y. 


NEW RICH BLOOD. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS. 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changes in a very brief time. Many who have simply taken 
1 pilleach night from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sound health. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail, for eight 
letter stamps. ILS. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor ; Me, 


PUZZOLINE. 


a gine and cement. Supe rior to anything known, 
£ PUZZOLINE CO. ., 80 Summer St., Boston, 
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For the Companion. 


THE OPEN FIRE GRATE. 


The man who warms his slippered feet 
At hearth of polished stove, 
Or near some dusty register, 
While thought and taney rove, 
Will fail to prize my simple song; 
Perchance the theme berate; 
Therefore, gnest, Teall him to 
The open fire grate. 





A softly-cushioned rocker waits 
The pressure of his form; 

The window drapery excludes 
Dark visions of a storm; 

The glowing coals’ magnetic power 
Dispels the shades of gloom, 

The cheerful blaze, ere it vo ends, 
Transfigures all the roon 

And gazing, spell-bound, in its depths, 

reams of bliss arise 

What aspirations thrill the soul 
And waft it to the skies! 


In high-backed chair of ane ie nt style, 
The dear old grandma sits 
Sweet memories beguile the ‘hours 
While busily she knits 
For yonder babe within the erib, 
Who laughs e’en in his sleep, 
Nor dreams that care and grief will come— 
That brightest eyes must weep. 


With feet on fender, f sake r looks 
The evening paper o’e 

With jovial comment, te Nis the news 
Of home and foreign shore; $ 

Beside him, in he other's arms, 
The household fairy sings, 

Anon, with Rover frolicking, 
Her childish laughter rings. 















His lesson learned, the school-boy joins 
The group around the fire; 

His thoughtful brow and que stions shrewd 
Proc laim his heart’s desire 

“Was it in & ighteen hundre 4 ‘twelve, 
He asks, “that gr: and pa died? 

When did they make him general?” 
And ¢ rd tells with pride 

The sto f her husband's life; 
Its hardships and its joys. 

And how her heart was broken when 

He left her with the boys. 


The stocking falls unheeded, 
And the tear-drop dims her eye, 
As Jamie kisses her and sings, 
“We'll meet him by-and-by.” 
A softer light is on the g ate, 
eace permeates the air 
Faith opens wide the pe: arly gate, 
And shows the dear one the 1 
eyond the reach of Sorrow’s hand, 
Beyond the power of ill, 
Where hope fruition finds, and love 
Works out its sovereign will. 
CoRA VAN DEMARK. 


+> _ 

















For the Companion. 
BENEATH THE SURFACE. 


Benjamin Franklin, the man who, perhaps more 
than any other eminent American, possessed in a 
large and superb degree the peculiar traits, virtues 
and defects of the American character, began as a 
boy the systematic control of his own faults. 

He made out regular lists of the temptations to 
which he was most accessible, and also of rules 
which he bound himself to obey. Underneath 
was a schedule for each day of the week, in which 
was given the number of times he had erred. 

When he had successfully resisted a temptation 
long enough to have formed the habit of virtue, he 
felt justified in erasing that black letter from Ins 
roll. 

There is something so cold-blooded and precise 
in this mode ot building up a character that it im- 
presses us as mnere surface-work. 

Most well-intentioned young people, especially 
Wf oof devout natures, attempt something of the 
same kind, and keep a debtor and creditor account 
of their own short-comings and moral successes. 


But a strong temptation will cause an outbreak of 


the long-hidden fires within, that puts the rigid, 
proper moralist to shame. 


The correction of outward conduet is, after all, 


hke scratching and planting on the surface of 


ground which has never been ploughed. Deep m 
the earth lie hid the juices which are to give life to 


tree or fruit, and it is in the heart the real life of 


our actions live. 
Boys and girls beginning the world should look 
below their manners or words or even deeds. Are 


they truce, pure, faithful in soul to the best they 
know?) Or are they sham, unclean, selfish doubt- 
ers? 


Livingstone, the great African explorer, tells us 
of a great chiet, Lekomi, 
day, and after sitting 
said, 

“L wish 
and ry always.’ 

The missionary took the Bible and began to ex- 
plain how his poor heathen friend could become ¢ 
better man, by taking Christ tor his master. But 
he interrupted him. 

“No; Change it at once. It 
1s always proud, uneasy, angry at some one.” 


who came to him one 
a long time in deep thought, 
heart 


you to change my It is proud 


aneryv, ang 


give me medicine. 


The poor chief was mistaken in the remedy he 
needed, but he understood his disease better than 
the great Franklin. 

— 
A WINDOW-BOX. 
writing to the Boston Journa?, tells how 
her Those who have to 
make the most of limited space may be pleased to 
know how to keep the greatest number of plants 
to the best advantage. She sa 


A lady, 


she made window-box. 





The box is made of zinc, one yard long, four- 
teen inches broad, seven inches in depth. To give 
it strength it is framed at the top with wood. You 


can have the box painted any color vou wish, or | 


leave it unpainted. 


In the centre is Croton “Weismanni,” on one 








THE 


side of it a fine Eranthemum pictum; its green 
leaves look as though they were painted with white 
streaks; on the other side, Acalypha ‘Macafee- 
ana.” These are the largest plants in my box, 
and they do not exceed ten inches in height. 

There are sixty plants in my box, mostly aver- 
aging six inches in height, but a few are quite 
small. They consist of very choice geraniums, 
some of them handsome-leaved, variegated abuti- 
lons, lemon verbena, two bright achyranthes, six 
very beautiful coleuses, and four fine begonias. 
There are others I cannot stop to specify. 

You will see that I have filled my box with what 
are in themselves beautiful without the aid of 
flowers, though I expect to have a few of these. I 
am perfectly satisfied with it, however, just as it 





“y had a large German ivy growing out of doors, 
which consisted of several long vines. This 
planted in one corner of the box and then drooped 
and twined it on the outside. 

The change to indoor life caused the large leaves 
to fall off, but already new ones have put forth, 
and the vines are rapidly growing. Everything 
else had been previously prepared, so that there 
was no change in their leatage after being put in 
the box. 

It is a great addition to the beauty of the box to 
have vines of pretty foliage drape the sides. 

This autumn I have had the box placed on a 
small, low table with casters, so that I can change 
the plants every week and thus avoid that turning | 
towards the window which they always assume if | 
kept in one position. I first put in drainage, and 
then filled the box with rich, mellow earth in which 
was a mixture of one-third sand. 





+o 
RICH MEN’S SONS. 


It is not often that young men are favored with 
advice from a person so competent to give it as 
Peter H. Burnett, the first Governor of California, 
now the President of the Pacific Bank in San 
Francisco. Governor Burnett has been good 
enough to write an account of his long and hon- 
orable life, under the title of “Recollections and 
Opinions of a Pioneer ;” which is one of the best 
books of its kind we ever had the pleasure of 
reading. Governor Burnett lives in a community 
where many men of uneducated minds gain wealth 
very rapidly, and often by unjust means. As 
President of an important bank, he converses with 
such every day, and knows, necessarily, much of 
their history. His testimony is clear and strong 
that wealth acquired unfairly, or too rapidly, or 
in quantities beyond the reasonable needs of hu- 
man nature, is usually no blessing to those who 
get it or to those who inherit it. 


The acquisition of such wealth, he thinks, is not 
the way to found a family, but to extirpate it; for 
it is scarcely possible for a man to make a large 
fortune in a few years, and at the same time to 
bring up children wise and strong enough to use 
properly and enjoy temperately the wealth they 
have inherited. 

Some of the noblest of our race have inherited 
wealth from their ancestors, and much of the most 
useful work ever done on earth has been done by 
persons who have had the command of their time 
through such wealth. But these happy individu- 
als, like the historian Prescott, or Mr. Lowell, our 
minister to England, Adams, Motley, and others, 
have had behind them long lines of virtuous, edu 
cated and frugal ancestors, as well as wise and 
highly-cultivated parents, who bestowed upon the 
education of their children the most assiduous and 
thoughtful care every day, from their birth to their 
maturity. 

Far different is the lot of the children of those 
ignorant rich men, who get millions by stumbling 
over a lump of gold, or by a lucky venture in 
stocks. They have neither the time, the knowl- 
edge, nor the taste to rear children so that they are 
amply and safely equipped for life’s work. 

After bringing them up in luxury and idleness, | } 
they are very apt, as Governor Burnett observes, 
to make a “complex and silly will,’ which en- 
riches two or three lawyers, and assigns to each 
child just enough to spoil him for any useful career, 
but not cnough to content him as a member of the 
wealthy class. 

Hence, in California and elsewhere, nine out of 
ten—as the Governor computes—of the children 
of rich parents ultimately become poor, sour, un- 
happy and worthless. 

The final result is that a huge fortune, won 
without honor, and often by the sacrifice of honor, 
benefits no single individual, neither the man who 
gained it, nor his children, nor the sharpers who 
gorge themselves by contesting his will. 

Upon the whole, Governor Burnett advises 
young men to shun equally poverty and riches. 
He has had a wide experience with young clerks 
of all sorts and conditions. He does not approve 
the clerks whom the poet describes as,— 





* Little cane, 
Little brain; 
Little work, 
And big shirk.” 

Nor does he put much faith in any young man 
who does not save a portion of his salary if he can. 
According to his experience, a young man of good 
habits, agreeable manners, good temper, who saves 
part of his income, can be trusted. The mere fact 
of his holding in check the natural desire of youth 
for expensive pleasure, is of itself almost a proof, 
not of good sense only, but of integrity as well. 

While agreeing with all that Governor Burnett 
says of the evil of wealth too rapidly acquired, or 
too great in amount, we also believe that one of 
the best services a rich man can render his coun- 
try is to bring up children wise and good enough 
to use leisure in their country’s service, and then 
bestow leisure upon them. 


| tollow you; 





We need independent, honest, capable men in | 
Congress, in city government, in authorship, 
science, in art, and in philanthropy. 

+@>— -——_ — 
A JAPANESE TEA-PARTY. 

The ladies of an Episcopal church in Philadelphia re- 
cently gave a Japanese tea-party for the purpose of 
raising funds for missions. The party is thus described : 

The ladies who had the tea-party in charge all were 
attired ia rich Japanese costumes, and this added not a 
little to the general oddity and originality of the affair, | 
and as they moved about through the crowd, receiving | 
and welcoming their juests, their bright plumage made 








| that filled me. 


YOUTH’S CO} IPAN ION. 


APRIL 21, 1881. 





a very pretty contrast to the sombre black raiment worn | 
by the majority of the visitors. 

Their hair was dressed in a little knot on the top of 
their heads in true Japanese style, and every knot of 
hair set off by a cute little fan or some other quaint | 
kickshaws. 

They wore magnificently colored scarfs and genuine 
Japanese cloth shoes, ric hly embroidered, and with 
soles half an inch thick, so that with the exce ption of the 
oblique eyebrows, they had every appearance of Japan- 
ese ladies of exceptional beauty. 

The dresses were all formed after the style of those | 
worn by the nobility of Japan, except that the drapery 

had tobe differently arranged in order to comply with 
the more refined ideas of American ladies. 


For the Companion. 
A BOY’S LOVES. 


“When I am big I will marry Kitty 
But Kitty slapped me and ran away 
And while I wept for myself, in pity 
I made up my mind I would marry Ms Ly. 






” 
; 





For May was gentle and May was tender, 
Yet lightly she put my — roby: 

“Tame ngaged to Geor, Bender, 
Perhaps Ill take you ir "he should die.” 


By-and-by I met Jennie Blatchell; 
ie was thirteen and [ was ten; 
I used to carry her books and satchel, 
And made up my mind to marry Jen. 


But Je snnie, her reign was quickly over, 
An Cate, my cousin, became my Fate; 

I said, “I'll propose, like a brave, true lover, 

As soon as ever I graduate.” . 











Alas! when I took out my clean diploma, 
The darling girl was about to start 

On her wedding trip with young Will ¥ Roma, 
And no one knew of my broken hear 


At one-and-twenty again Love found me, 
But the angel face and the meek blue ey 

And the threads of the golden hair that 
Went fading back into Paradise! 


Hark! into the house Lu, Kate and Harry, 
With shout and scamper from school have come, 
And a girl I never had meant to marry 
Is wife and mother within my home 
MA. Y AINGE DEVERE. 


+e 
HONEST. 

Sometimes when a *‘poor” boy restores a lost pocket- 
book, the act is spoken of as ‘tan almost unparalleled in- 
stance of honesty.” Why unparalleled?” May not a 
“poor” boy enjoy the luxury of a conscience? Must 
poverty link itself to dishonesty? There is a certain 
district of London, which used to be known as “Jack 
Ketch’s Warren,” because it once furnished many vic- 
tims for the hangman’s (Jack Ketch) noose. Near it 
lived a little girl and her father, in a court of ill-repute. 
The girl picked up a pocket-book containing bank-notes 
of the value of two hundred and twenty-five dollars. 
The address-card of the owner was also in the book. 






ed me, 


\ day or two after, a very poor-looking old man 
called at the gentleman’s oftice, who had lost the book, 
left his address, and requested Mr. —— to pay him a 
visit if he had lost anything. 

On receipt of this welcome news, the owner hastened 
to the court specified, a place which was seemingly a 
rendezvous of thieves. ‘The gentleman was questioned 
by a hard-looking man, who in peremptory tones asked 
his business. 

He told the name of the man he wanted, and was 
directed to him. 

The two made their way into one of the dens of an 
upper story, when a bricf whispered conversation en- 
sued. 

“Are you the gen’Iman I called on this mornin’ !” 

“Yes.” 


“Have you lost anythin’?” 

“Yes; I have lost my pocket-book.” 

“What was in it?” 

“Forty-five pounds.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ — man went on. 
got it up stairs under my bed. You go and walk up 
Holborn, and ['ll follow you. Don’t say nothing about 
it to nobody here—they're all thieves. Be off as quick 
as you can, and don’t look as if you thought I should 

but walk right away.” 

Obeying these injunctions, the gentleman was soon 
overtaken by the old man, who handed him his prop- 
erty from a bundle of rags 

“There! there it is,” he said; “my little girl found it 
and brought it to me, and as I found your card in it, I 
came straight off to you aboutit. You'll find the money 
all right, and all the rest of the things just as she picked 
itup. But don’t say nothing about it, cos if them fel- 
lows knowed I'd done this, they’d make the place too 

‘ot to’old me. They’re all thieves, and I was afeared 
they might smell a rat if you stopped there.” 

When he received £5 for himself, and as many shil 
lings for his daughter, the old man was, if possible, as 
much dazzied at the liberality of his rewarder as the 
latter was at so remarkable an example of rectitude. 

As regards the finder of the money, nothing could ex 
ceed her consternation at the sudden turning-up of so 
grand a personage as the city merchant. She sobbed as 
though her heart would break, supposing she was about 
to be imprisoned for the crime of finding so much 
money. 

The sire even offered an explanation by way of apol 
ogy; ‘She so often hears of her companions being quod- 
ded, that she thought it had come to her turn.” 





“Well, I’ve 
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ATTACKED BY INDIANS. 

A thrilling sketch of an attack by Indians is given by 
a lady in the Californian. ‘One warm day in August,” 
she says, “upon the bank of the muddy Colorado, we 
children were lazily sitting about on the ground. One 
sister was stringing beads taken from an old moccasin, 
and most of the men were sleeping under the wagons 
through the heat of the afternoon. 


“There was a great stillness upon everything, save 
for the children’s chatter, and a heat rose from the 
ground that smote the eyes. Suddenly there was a 
dreadful scream, echoed, re-echoed, multiplied; then 
another, and another, as when one strikes the hand 
upon the mouth, till in one second of the time the air 
seemed rent and torn with yells. 

In just that second the close chaparral had become 
black with Indians, who had crawled, serpent-like, on 
hands and knees, till right upon us. 

They wore cloths upon their loins, and had some 
feathers wound in their hair, with hideous paint glow- 
ing on face and breast. I gazed, be auabel with sur- 
prise, and then I think I awoke to the excitement of the 
ccasion. 

The women and children, through an air thick with 
flying arrows, were marshalled into one covered wagon, 
and there my mother wrapped us all round with feather 

eds, blankets and comforters. 

I do not think I was frightened, not because of any 
precocity of courage, but because of a wild excitement 
I half-leaned upon the knee of my 





sister. 

She said she was conscious of no pain, but something 
warm seemed running down her side, and, looking 
down, she saw an arrow which had pierced her flesh 
and protruded its flinty head from the wound. 

“Mother,” she exclaimed, “I am shot,” and fainted. 
My mother, the woman whose spirit never failed her in 
this or the dreadful trials which succeeded this disas- 
trous fight, put forth her hand and drew the arrow 
backward through the wound. 

It was while thus supporting the head of the girl she 
ey oe dying, it somehow became known to her that 
her husband was lying quite dead and filled with arrows 
under the great cotton-wood tree round which the camp 
was made. 








It was but a few moments more till one of the men 
| spoke from the front of the wagon. Said he, “Our am. 
munition is giving out and we do not know but it may 
come to a hand-to-hand fight. Get out the knives you 
have in the bed of the wagon.” 

A few moments after the demand for the knives, a 
Methodist preacher, who had seized my father’s rifle, 
fired at the chief and saw him fall. In five minutes not 
an Indian was to be seen, the living dragging with them 
the dead as they went. 

In the meantime, under cover of the fight, our great 
herd of cattle had been made to swim the river, and 
were safely corraled in the Mojave villages. 


one sn 
TOMMY AND THE SNAKE. 


People who are too tender-hearted to kill an obnox- 
ious beast cannot always find an executioner so conve- 
nient and opportune as happened in the instance related 
below,—and few would care to keep just that kind on 
hand. . .\ Southern gentleman describes, in the Ameri- 
cus (Ga.) Republican, bow he got rid of an objectiona- 
ble cat: 


I was walking in my garden one morning, when I saw 
a large rattlesnake warming himself in the sunshine. My 
first impulse was to get a gun and kill it. But looking 
around, I saw a very large house cat cautiously creeping 
towards the reptile. 

Anticipating a fight, equally desirous of getting rid of 
the cat, which killed chickens, I concluded to witness 
his attack upon the snake. 

The crawled on its stomach, whisking its tail from 
side to side, and every now and then stretching its neck 
to view the snake. When about eight or ten feet aw ay 
from the snake, the reptile suddenly coiled up, sprung 
its rattle, faced the cat, and darted its forked tongue out 
rapidly. 

The cat commenced a rapid circle around the snake, 
80 fast, in fact, that the eye could hardly keep up with 
it. At last it got near enough, and made a dart at its 
enemy, but it went high above the snake, which also 
struck at the cat, thus breaking its coil. 

The cat jumped too far, and by the time it had turned 
to face its foe, the reptile was again coiled and ready 
for the attack. The same method was adopted and 
carried out by the cat for four or five times, occupying 
at least half an hour. 

The cat wished to catch the snake, but seemed aware 
that if it missed the neck, it would be certain death. 

At the sixth assault they met, and instantly the snake 
was wrapped in several folds around the body of the 
cat, which used its sharp claws with deadly effect. 

7 he cat had been bitten on the head and neck several 
times, and both continued to fight. The snake was torn 
nearly to shreds, but did not unloosen its coil around its 
victim. 

The poison was swift and deadly, but before the cat 
died, it caught the snake’s head in its mouth and crushed 
it, and fighting they died. The snake measured four 
feet eight inches, and had thirteen rattles. 






~~ 


KNEW HIS AUDIENCE. 

If there is a young man among our readers who is 
anxious to become effective as an orator, we advise him 
to “mark and inwardly digest” the following from the 
Saturday Review : 





We remember once hearing a smooth-faced speaker 
in gentle tones assure his hearers that the beautiful 
moon did not shine on ugly beer and porter, but on 
pure, lovely water, and that, therefore, it was water, 
and water alone, that they ought to drink. No one was 
moved. 

He went on to say that he knew a mother of ten lov ely 
children and one idiot. The idiot was the eldest, and 
was born before she signed the pledge. Still the people 
were scarcely stirred. 

But he was followed by a decent-looking working- 
man, in good Sunday clothes. He described how a few 
years before he had been in rags. He then pointed to 
the dress he was wearing, turned himself round and 

said,— 

“Is this a coat? Is this a good pair of trousers? 
is this, why? Cos I aint got no drink in my eye.’ 

He next pointed to a decent, comfortabie-looking 
woman, who was, he said, his wife. He drew the at- 
tention of his hearers to the excellence of her gown, and 
told how ragged she, too, had once been. He again tri- 
umphantly asked,— 

“Why is this, why?” and as triumphantly answered, 
“Cos | aint got no drink in my eye. 

In like manner he described the various advantages 
of his reformed life, and gave the same poetical explana- 
tion of the origin of each. He carried his listeners away 
with him, and was rewarded with shouts of applause. 


Why 
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FUNNY. 

One is very fortunate if he has wit enough to get out 
of a funny dilemma without being laughed at. The 
poor Teutonic musician of whom the following story is 
told by a Southern doctor of divinity was not one of 
these fortunate ones. 


The doctor was pastor of a fine city church. ‘The or- 
gan loft and choir gallery were immediately in the rear 
of the pulpit, and a little elevated above it. The organ- 
ist was a German, who, though a fine performer, was 
not remarkable for presence of mind, and was easily 
disconcerted. 

The hour fcr afternoon service had arrived, and, 
though the organist was in his place, the choir had not 
arrived. By some mishap, also, the key of the organ 
had been misplaced. 

The minister, not knowing these facts, solemnly 
arose, and, after announcing a hymn and reading it, 
took his seat. There was no response from the organ 
or choir. Silence reigned supreme. 

The minister and congregation became uneasy. 
eyes were turned to the organ-loft. 

At length the organist, with a fidgety manner and a 
very red face, came to the railing in front of the loft, 
and in a tone intended as a whisper, but which was dis- 
tinctly heard by all, made the following startling an- 
nouncement: 

**Mister breecher, mister breecher, ve von’t have no 
singing dis afternoon. De key not coomed, and de lady 
vat sings de sobrano bees not coomed, and the rest of 
the peoples vat sings be not coomed, and de organ bees 
not obened, and ve von’t have no singing dis afternoon, 
mister breecher, dat’s so.” The effect may be readily 
imagined. 


All 
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ANYTHING FOR GOLD. 


Wealth can buy much temporal comfort, but the dust 
of wealth will forget and forego all the comfort for the 
sake of heaping up more gain. A letter-writer from 
Leadville (Col.) says: 





I know a man here whose Eastern home has every 
modern luxury. He has made $40,000 in the camp, and 
is werth well towards half a million. He lives in a two- 
roomed cabin. The furniture consists of three chairs, 
two rude bunks, one old stove and a large table. 

There is a pile of ore in one corner, a pile of wood in 
another, and a heap of blankets, gunny-sacks and old 
clothes in the third. The rear room contains a small 
but very select assortment of kitchen utensils and house- 
hold supplies placed within easy reaching distance of 
the stove. ; 

This gentleman and his partner do their own cooking 
and household work, but the way in which they do it 
would make an Eastern housekeeper faint. 


————____—_<@r — 


Teacher—Suppose that you have two sticks of candy, 
and your big brother gives you two more; how many 
have you got then? Little Boy (shaking his head)— 





You don’t know him: he aint that kind of a boy. 
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FLOY’S QUESTIONS. 
Robin, in the cherry-tree, 
Sing a little song to me; 
Tell me, Redbreast, where you go 
When the ground is white with snow? 
When the flowers lie buried deep, 
When the brooks are all asleep? 
Robin Redbreast, tell me true, 
When ’tis winter, where are you? 











To some fair land do you fly, 
Where the flowers never die? 
Where the brooklets gently flow, 
Where the softest breezes blow? 
In a distant sunny clime 

Where ’tis always summer-time, 
Do you sing your sweetest song,— 
Sing and sing the whole day long? 
Tell me, Robin Redbreast, dear, 
How you know when spring is here?— 
How you know the time has come 
For your airy voyage home 

To the dear old cherry-tree, 

To the baby and to me? 

Sing and tell me, Robin, sing, 
How you know when it is spring. 


Do the fairies of the flowers 

Which have bloomed in summer hours 
In their snug homes underground 
Honeysuckle-trumpets sound ? 

Do they ring the lily-bells, 

Making music sweet, which tells 

All the pretty birds that sing 

Spring is coming,—merry spring? 


ADA CARLETON. 
= +@> amas 
For the Companion. 


THE VERY YOUNG ROOSTER. 





IT am rather young, to be sure, but I expect to 
outgrow that, and ought not to be blamed for it. 

My mother seems to think I am too young to 
know anything. She is always telling me what to 
do, and what not to do, as if I, seven weeks old, 
were not able to take care of myself. 

She is a very excellent person indeed, but she is 
only a hen. Hens, you know, never can crow. 

All the big roosters in the yard crow. I sup- 
pose it is because they eat corn. I told my moth- 
er I was going to eat corn sol could crow. But 
she said I must keep on eating curds, and meal 
and water, just like any hen chicken, and the 
crowing would come all right in time. 

I thought she couldn’t be expected to know any- 
thing about crowing, so T made up my mind I’d 
try the corn. 

I tried it—but I didn’t crow. 

I choked. 





I turned over on my back with my claws in the 
air, and didn’t care for awhile whether I ever 
crowed or not. But I got over it. 

Then I thought I'd try roosting with the big 
roosters, and see if that would help me. My 
mother said I’d better not, but of course she’d say 
that. 

It was very hard work to climb up beside them. 
It wasn’t so nice there as I thought it would be. 
It was cold, and I was all the time afraid of falling. 
But I shoved up close to the rooster that has the 
biggest red comb, and held on as well as I could. 





Very early in the morning they all flapped their 
wings and crowed. 

Then I flapped my wings—but I didn’t crow. 

I toppled over. 

I thought my neck was broken, but at last I 
managed to crawl under my mother’s wing and 
get warm. I begin to think she knows something, 
if she is a hen. She can’t help being one, and I 
never shall be so mean as to throw it up to her. 

But there is one thing I’m bound to do. I shall 
not tell her, for she’d be sure to make a fuss. 
They always make a fuss, 

Iam going to swim. My mother says I can’t, 
but of course that is because she can’t. 

Look at those waggle-tail, waddling ducklings, 
and those great squatty goslings! If they can 
swim so well with their flabby feet, why can’t I? 
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Look at my slender, nicely turned claws, and 
my genteel figure. Do you see what a high-bred 
air I have when I turn my head, and how well 
my wings are hung?) When I walk through the 
yard, they all turn to look at me, and my cousin, 
young Brown Leghorn, stiffens up his little snip of 
a comb, and says, “What a vain young popin- 
jay!” That’s all envy, you see; my comb is an 
eighth of an inch higher than his. 

But just wait till IT show them all what swim- 
ming is. I shall walk quietly down to the water 
(not with a scramble and a sputter like the duck- 
lings), and glide out with a graceful sweep, while 
they all stare at me, and wish they could do it so. 

Well, I have had a dreadful time. When I got 
in the water it was very cold, but I wasn’t going 
to stop for that. [began to swim, but somehow 
it didn’t work well. My legs didn’t seem to 
amount to anything, so I tried my wings, and 
they went flap, flap—splash, splash! and I wished 
I was somewhere elsc. 

The ducks cricd, “Qua—wa—wa—wa—wack, 
wack, wack,” and Mother Goose said, “Garrrr— 
arr,” and I was just going down, down, down— 
down in the cold water, when Biddy came by with 
adish of curds. She fished me out with a stick, 
and flung me on the bank to dry in the sunshine. 

I might have been drowned, and then I never 
should have learned to crow. 

I suppose I had better take my mother’s advice 
yet for awhile. She really knows a great deal 
(for a hen). 

What a pity she was not a rooster! 

SypNEY Dayre. 
— ~~ - 





For the Companion, 
CAPRICE. 
“Oh dear me,” cried the April sky; 
“Oh dear me, oh dear me! 
I feel as if I were going to cry 
At every cloud I see!” 
Then tears in a sudden flood ran down 
Upon the world so dusty and brown, 
Till everything in field and town 
Was wet as wet could be. 
“Oh my, oh my,” cried the April sky, 
As she bent above the sea, 
“T cannot believe that horrid face 
With wrinkles looks like me!” 
Then she laughed outright at her own frown; 
And green grew the world that was so brown; 
And all the shores and all the town 
Were bright as bright could be. 
HANNAH LAWRENCE. 
— _ +~@> ES 
For the Companion. 

HOW WILLIE GOES TO CHURCH. 

Some days when it is too cold to go out of 
doors, or too wet to take a walk down town “hold 
o’ papa’s hand,” little Willie Butler plays “going 
to church” with his grandpa. 

He has never been to church, truly, but he 
knows all about it, and so when he is big enough 
to go, he will know just how to behave. 

This is the way he and grandpa do. 

Grandpa is a very tall, big man, and Willie is a 
very short little boy. 

They take hold of hands, and grandpa says, as 
they walk across the room,— 

“Now we are going down Mt. Vernon Street; 
we turn the corner and cross the gutter [and Wil- 
lie lifts up his fat little legs very high], and we go 
straight down Green Street until we come to 
Eighteenth, and here is the church. [They stop 
at the sofa.] 

“We go up the steps and inside the door, and 
walk up the aisle until we come to pew number 24, 
there we go inside and sit down. [They seat 
themselves on the sofa.] 
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“We bow our heads and say our prayers in si- 
lence. [Willie bobs his little golden head, and 
looks very solemn indeed.] 

“Then we look about us a little. Over there sits 
Maud Stone, with her mamma and papa, and in 
that direction little Ella Lindsey, with her mamma 
and papa, and right behind us, Willie and Fannie 
Plum, with their mamma and papa, and they all 
sit very quiet, and look very good and happy to be 
in church. 

“Now the organist begins to play and the minis- 
ter comes in. Then we all stand up and sing,— 

***Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.’ 
{And little Willie’s sharp treble chimes in with 
grandpa’s deep bass in “Old Hundred.”] 

“Then the minister makes a prayer, and we all 
bow our heads. [Willie bobs his head again}. | 
Then the minister says,— 

“ Sing hymn 29, page 211. [Willie takes a book 
up from beside him on the sofa, and pretends to 
search tor the hymn.] He finds it, and cries out,— 

“Here "tis, dranpa, I dot it; I dot it.” 

“Hush-h-h,” answers grandpa, in a very low 
tone; “you must not speak out loud in church.” 

“Here ’tis; I dot it,” whispers Willie very soft- 
ly. Then they sing. 





“Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, 
And the beauteous land.” 
[Grandpa sings out “ Mighty ocean” in avery loud 
voice, and Willie does too.] 

“Now Deacon Edmonds passes the plate around. 
{Little Willie puts his hand in his kilt skirt pock- 
et, and pretends to take out some money which he 
makes a motion of dropping in the plate.] 

“And now we all prepare ourselves for the ser- 
mon.” [Grandpa leans back and folds his arms 
and looks straight ahead, and Willie does the 
same, with the wisest and soberest kind of a baby 
face.] After one or two minutes of apparent deep 
and interested listening, grandpa says,— 

“Now the minister tells us to sing another 
hyn.” 

“Which one, dranpa?” whispers Willie, leafing 
through the book. 

“The 109th hymn.” 

Willie finds it, and they both stand up and hold 
the book and sing once more. 

“Now the minister pronounces the benediction,” 
says grandpa. [Willie bows his head,} 

“And now church is over, and all go home to 
dinner.” 

Then they take hold of hands again, and go up 
Green Street to 19th and turn the corner, and cross 
the big gutter, and come to Mt. Vernon Street. 

Sometimes it is very slippery, and Willie and 
grandpa fall down on the ice, and laugh very 
heartily over it, and sometimes they meet a big 
dog who barks at them, and sometimes they stop 
to speak to Willie’s little friend Ralph, who is at 
the window looking out to see Willie Butler come 
home from church. Altogether they have a very 
nice time playing, and when Willie gets large 
enough to go to church truly, he will know, you 
see, just how to behave. Aunt GussIkE. 
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1. 
PROVERB PUZZLE. 

Uncle Abner is not only very “‘weather-wise,” but he 
is also very fond of proverbs, and quite as mysterious 
as well; so the last time he called, we asked him what 
he thought we should have for weather, and he said, “1 
am going to give you some proverbs, and I want you to 
write them down, select one word from each to make 
another proverb, which will be the answer to your 
question; and if you will think it over, you can gener- 
tell as well as I can the weather we are to have, for 
it is a sign that was never known to fail.” 

We wrote down the proverbs, and here they are: 

1. April showers bring forth May flowers. 

2. A long harvest and little corn. 
3. A hot May, a fat churchyard. 
. Medicines are not meant to live on. 

5. Winter never rots in the sky. 

6. Prayer should be the key of the day and the lock 
of the night. 

7. Change of weather is the discourse of fools. 

8. No weather is ill if the wind be still. 

9. Were the whole world ours, we would sigh for 
another one. 

10. A cherry year,—a merry year. 
A plum year,—a dumb year. 
We did as he requested, and easily found what he 
> D. 


meant. Can you do so? 
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2. 
RHOMBOID. 


Across; Custom; averb; to weary; an exclamation; 
aim; a century. 

Down: In court; an adverb; a prefix signifying on, 
toward, ete.; a garden plot, usually containing about 
half an acre of land; cows; a girl’s name; two-thirds 
of a dog; in castle. 

The central letters read downward name a vernal 
season. 

3. 


TRIPLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
In fissures, not in rock; 
In slippers, not in sock; 
In merry, not in glum; 
In liquid, not in rum; 
In dancing, not in reel; 





In prigging, not in steal ; 


In allspice, not in seed; 

In follow, not in heed; 

In untamed, not in wild; 

In grandma, not in child; 

In heathenish, not in dark; 

In imprinting, not in mark ; 

In cunning, not in sly; 

In giggle, not in ery; 

Find what farmers now must do, 

And many farmers’ wives go through. 

NASHUA. 

4. 


POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 
Example.—A motion polite; a shady retreat. 
Ans.—Bow; bower. 

To lean to one part; a kind of drink. 
Belongs to a bird; a traveller now dead. 

By which we perceive; a critie we dread. 
Where flour is made; a kind of a moth. 

Is cut from a tree; drink covered with froth. 
A number of dozens; a dealer well known. 
Descends from above; is rubbed on a hone. 
Juts into the sea; to skip, leap and dash. 

A writer inspired; a slang name for cash. 
. To blow a loud blast; a man who instructs. 
. By law to collect; city filth this conducts. 

BELLMORE. 
5. 


ZIGZAG PUZZLE. 


Words to take the place of stars and numbers. Words 
read across: 


Seomno meet 


_ 
_ 


1 . 8 # #,... Lean. 
* 2 * * *.,... Real estates, 
* * 3 * *.... Pointed weapons, 
* * * 4 *.... Waters. 
* * * * §.... An island. 
* * * 6 *.... Values. 
* * 7 * *.,... Descending. 
* 8s * & *.... A Territory. 
9 * * * *,... A square measure. 
* 10 * * *,... A range of mountains. 
* * 11 * *.,... A large spoon. 
* + * 12 *.... A proper name. 
. 2 & © 33.... A reptile. 
+ . * 14 *.... Girdles. 
* * 45 * *,... Produced by fire. 
* 16 * * *,,.. Consumed. 
17 * * * *,... Restraints. 


Zigzag: 1 to 17 are the names of two persons holding 
combined though separate oflices in our Republic. K. 


6. 


ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 
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To whom do these pitchers belong? W. T. 0. 


7. 
DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTICS. 

Each word consists of six letters. The third line, read 
down, names a celebrated comedy ; the fourth line, read 
down, names the author of the same, who, had he lived 
until next Saturday, would have been 317 years old. 
Across.) 

” 





1. Holds tight. . Marks. 

3. A noted traveller. 4. Fastened. 

5. Vials for sauces. 6. Parts of the body. 
7. Birds. 8. Bread-makers. 

9. Utters. 10. Parts of churches. 


11. An inn for travellers. DYKE CLEMENTS. 
CONUNDRUMS. 

Why is a letter like a flock of sheep? 
penned and folded. 

What is it that makes everything visible and yet is 
itself unseen? Light. 

Why is a discontented man like a watch-dog? Be- 
cause he is a growler. 

What is that which you never have and yet very often 
give up? Conundrum. 

Why are conundrums like monkeys? 
are far-fetched and full of nonsense. 

Why is a cross old bachelor like a hard-baked loaf of 
bread? Because he is so very crusty. 

What great man would you call upon to build a fire? 
Philip the Great (fill up the grate). 


Because it is 


Because they 








Answers to Easter Puzzles. 
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OoDE Central down, 
HAM EastER SunDay. 
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2. Easter Ec6s.—1, StrEam. 


2, WAves. 3, DeS- 
tiny. 4, FaTe, forTune. 


5, PEace. 6, ChaRity. 7, 


LovE. 8, InteGrity. 9, Good. 10, PalaceS. 
3. OxXLIP 
R L 
R A 
I N 
FERNS TULIP 
RESURRECTION 
N K 
sEDUM PALMS 
Oo A 
Cc s 
c 8 
A I 
s °o 
ty) N 
N F 
F L 
L o 
o w 
w E 
E R 
ROSES 
4. ROUGH 
CARGO 
CARET 
ARC 
CATER 
MOTTO Last line down, 
PRES 8 Hor Cross Bun. 
s8ILAS 
CUBEB Last line but one up, 
MENU AN Easter Eaa. 
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The Surscription Price of the COMPANION is 


$1 '75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

Tuk COMPANION is sent to subseribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
anee, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 


PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF FUKse CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 








postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 
eNEWALS.—Three weeks are required 
of money by us before the date opposite 
on your paper can be changed, 
DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the 


after receipt 
your name 


Publishers 


must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 

his paper stopped. Allarrearages must be paid. 
Always give the name of the Post-Oflice to which your 

paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 


books unless this is done. 
The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subseription is paid, 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, | 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, | 

Letters fo Publishers should be address 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, | 








MILK FOR THE SICK, 

Milk is a perfect food, and the only perfect food that 
exists. It contains all the elements that enter into the 
human body. Should a man 
flesh alone, or fat, or vegetables, he would 
through lack articles of 
diet of some one or more of the properties that 


attempt to live on bread 
alone, or 
sooner or later starve, in these 
are 
necessary to the nutriment of the human body. But on 
milk alone most persons can live, thrive and grow. 

Milk has a value, 
greater than is generally thought. 

The 
The result was that the patient was starved, and had no 
strength to rally when the fever was subdued. 


beyond the period of infancy, much 


old notion and practice was to starve a fever. 


Fever patients are now carefully fed, advantage being 
taken of the —that is, the hours of 
low temperature—and the digestive power of the stom- 
The bland 
properties of milk make it the main food for such pa- 


daily “remissions” 


ach being aided by pepsin. and nourishing 
tients. 

It is equally the the 
digestion has been impaired through overtaxing of the 
found 
as they expressed it. 


best food in many eases where 


nervous system. Some patients, however, have 
that it produced “biliousness,” 
But this has been larg 
tween meals, instead of as the principal part of the food 
at 
burden. 

Still, 
as an article of food, especially in winter. 





ly due to using it as a drink be- 


meals. It has thus only increased the stomach’s 
been unable to bear it 
even The 
difficulty is that the cold temperature of the milk has 
still further reduced the impaired vitality of the 


stomach. In such cases, let the person use it warm— 


very weak stomachs have 


sipping it as hot as it can be borne. This heat furnishes 
just the stimulus needed for the process of digestion. 

An exclusively milk diet, with bread or boiled rice, 
for a few days, willoften help a person speedily through 
a cold, or-enable him to rally from a temporary attack 
of indigestion. 

— 
HOW HE DID IT. 

In our boyish days we heard of a mysterious feline, 
called * 
persons who turned out much better than was expected 
of them. Such “fa singed eat” turned up at St. Albans, 
Vt., the Messenger thus describes 
the effect upon sundry bad boys: 


asinged eat,’ which was used to typify those 


other day, and the 


The man came down Main Street squatting on a bit of 
nesled just large enough to hold him and a bag of corn. 

The horse over which he drew the reins was held to- 
gether by a harness made up large ly of pieces of ropes. 

Wrapped up in an eld army bi: inket and with a dilap- 
idated flannel eap on his head, the man made such a 
picture as attracted the attention of the boys. 

“say, ole feller, take a reef in yer cap! * “Drive yer 
hoss slower or he'll fall to pieces!” “Ohmy, why don’t 
yer have yer photograph taken?” resounded in his ears, 
and snowballs beat a tattoo upon old Dobbin’s flanks. 

The man evidently had not the patience of Job. No. 
He stopped, started on a dead run, with a thong 
about four feet long in his hands, and made for the boys. 

He played with t them as a father with his boys, and 
they howled an accompaniment. He will never inherit 
the earth, for he was not meck, but his objurgations kept 
time to his strap 


When he got on his sled again he drove on unmolest- 
ed, while about half.a-dozen boys toiled slowly towards 
home, as if they had had an acute attack of rheumatism. 

lhis happened in the early part of the winter, but 


there has been no man in town who has been reeeived 
with more respectful silence since. 

Whatever others may suffer, that hero of the blanket 
and the strap is greeted with a most respectful silence 
whenever he and his sled are drawn into town. 


+> 
“SHAME ON YOU, SIR!” 

Among savages, women are considered and treated lit- 
tle better than pack-horses—and we despise the red In- 
But 
amony civilized nations, 


dian who only sets that value upon his squaw. 
there 


who show, by 


certain classes still 
the 
mit women to do, that they have no more 
the savage. For this 
Standard has been blushing for his sex during his re- 
cent journeys in Ireland. 


are 
work they assign to women, or per- 
chivalry than 


reason a correspondent of the 


hts which met his eyes in the hundreds 
along the country roads was 
in field. 


One of the sig 
of miles he has travelled 
the employment of women, young and old, 
work. 

On they went, these patient drudges, staggering over 
the bogs with heavy creels of turf on their backs; climb- 
ing the slopes from the seashore, and, like beasts of 
burden, with the heavy sand-sodden dripping sea-weed, 
or undertaking long journeys on foot into the market- 
towns, carrying with them weighty hampers of farm- 
produce. ; 

One day he was passing along a mountain road. The 
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gusts over the bog. A donkey-cart stood by the road- 
side partly filled with turf. 
3y it, lounging in indolent blankness, was a tall, strong 
youth ‘of about nineteen. But across the bog came 
stumbling two girls of sixteen or seventeen years, bent 
double under the enormous loads of turf they carried. 
“Shame on you, sir!” said the indignant Englishman, 
but the Celt only smiled forgivingly. 


+> — 


BLACK STONES. 

How mineral coal was looked upon in New England 
sixty years ago is a frequently told history; but the 
way the novelty appeared then is most vividly told in 
incidental glimpses like this. Josiah Quincy, in an in- 
teresting account of ‘‘Harvard Sixty Years Ago,” re- 
ferring to the decoration of college-rooms at the time, 
Bays: 

My classmate Otis had ornamented his mantelpiece 
with two curious black stones, which excited great in- 
terest in his visitors. 

He had made a journey to Washington to see his fa- 


ther, who was a Senator, and had brought these varie- 
ties home as precious memorials of his travels. 
Ile had a strange tale to tell concerning them. It 


seemed that the people in Baltimore ac tually burned 
just such stones as these, and, wonderful to relate, there 
was no smoke in their ¢ himneys. 

I believe that these singular minerals have become so 
popular in Harvard College that they are now brought 
there in considerable quantities. The only change is 
that they are no longer displayed on the mantelpiece, 
but just below it—in the grate. They will be recog- 
nized under the name of anthracite coal. 





+> 


WOULD NOT DO IT. 
A young school-master in New York State 
twig that he could not bend; 
court for trying to bend it. 


found a 
in fact, he was taken into 
A boy aged twelve years 
was one of his scholars. 

The boy was mischievous, and the other day 
tripped up a girl about his own age as she was pa 
out of the school-room door. He said it was an 
dent, but the girl went back and slapped his face. 


he 






The 
boy struck her, and the teacher called him up and 


flogged him witha stick. Then he was ordered to be ‘g 
the girl's pardon and shake hands with her. 

This the boy did The school-master then said that 
to make full amends, the boy must kiss the girl. This 
he refused positively to do. His refusal brought him 
another whipping. Still he said he would not kiss the 
girl. 

Then he was flogged for the third time and sent home. 
Believing that the teacher had no right to insist on their 
son’s kissing any of the girls that attended school with 
him, and that he had punished the boy unjustly, the 
boy’s parents had the teacher arrested on a charge of 
assault and battery. 





os 
WITTILY TURNED. 

Good humor and witty retorts are the best weapons 
with which to fight a hostile Lord Palmerston 
frequently disarmed a mob of opponents, assembled at 
the hustings to annoy him while speaking, by his hu- 
morous “chafling.” Men who came to browbeat stayed 


crowd. 


to laugh at the sallies of the humorous premier. The 
following anecdote shows what wit can do with a 


crowd: 


President Garfield and Judge Kelley once went down 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland to make political 
speeches. It was in war times, during a Congressional 
campaign, and some of the Eastern Shoremen were 
strong Secessionists. 

While Gen. Garfield was making a Republican speech 
in the Court House at Chestertown, an egg whizzed by 
like a bullet and smashed against the wall behind him. 

“Gentlemen,” said Judge Kelley, sniffing the air, “I’m 
happy to see that down here on the Easte rm Shore the 
glorious American eagle lays sound eggs. 

The audience roared with laughter, ‘and Gen. Garfield 
went on with his speech. 





ee 
“FOR YOUR BROTHER’S SAKE.” 

A good story is told, by the Providence Journal, of a 
gentleman’s mistake, while on the way to the Inaugura- 
tion at Washington. Between New York and Philadel- 
phia he took a seat beside a portly gentleman and con- 
versation began. 


Politics were mentioned, and the Rhode Islander said 
he was a Republican, and thought last fall that it would 
not be well for the country to have a change, but that 
he had a brother who was a Democrat. 

Soon the train stopped at a station, and the Rhode 
Islander stepped to the platform and met an acquain- 
tance, who, after a little space, remarked,— 

“Gen. Hancock is on this train, andas I am acquaint- 
ed with him, perhaps you would like an introduction.” 

Of course he would; so they entered the car, and ap- 
proaching the portly gentleman just left, the Rhode 
Islander was introduced to the general. Withatwinkle 
of the eye, Gen. Hancock said,— 

“I will shake hands with you for your brother’s 
sake.” 

—_—_ —>--— 


A PERFECT EXCUSE. 

A poor excuse may be better than none, but a perfect 
one is to be as an illustration of the fitness of 
things. Little Pat Lowe’s excuse for not making short 
work of a foe at Sabugal was as perfect as an excuse 
could be. 


admired 


Patrick, full private in the Fifty-second Regiment, 
failing to make the running with his comrades, pursued 
by the enemy's cavalry, when they took shelter behind 
a wall, ensconced himself behind a tree stump. 

A French dragoon had taken a strong fancy to the 
stout little Irishman, and tried all he knew to make him 
waste his fire; but Pat contented himself with covering 
the enemy until the Fifty-second, advancing in full 
foree, the French horsemen retired with all speed, Pat's 
particular friend among them. 

Astonished at the latter getting away scot-free, an 
officer of the Fifty-second asked our hero how he could 
be such a fool as not to shoot that Frenchman. 

“Is it shooting, ye mane, sir?” asked he. ‘Sure, how 
could I shoot him when I wasn’t loaded?” 
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“DEAR sIR,” said an amateur farmer just from the 
country, writing to the secretary of an agricultural so- 
ciety, **tput me down on your list of cattle for a calf.” 


A RECENT obituary notice says: “Mr. Smith was an 
estimable citizen. He died with perfect resignation. 
He had recently been married!” 


*T DECLARE,” said a gentleman to his lady-love, “you 
are very handsome.” Pooh!” said the lady; “s0 you 
would say if you did not think so.” “And so you 
would think,” answered he, “though I should not 
say so.” 

LasT summer she was eating green corn by gnawing 
it from the cob, when her teeth became entangled with 
acorn silk. “Oh dear,” said she,{impatiently, “I wish 
when they get the corn made they would pull out the 
basting-threads !""— Cincinnati Saturday Night. 


A CLERGYMAN once, while reading the burial service, 
came to the place where he must say, “Our deceased 








Horsford’s Acid Bheeshate. 
CONSUMPTION. 

I have prescribed Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in sever- 
al cases of Phthisis (consumption) with good results; 
among others that of seeming to aid the action of other 
remedies, E. W. JONES, M. D. 

Taunton, Mass. seeneenrateanain 
L ight work for either sex, or: age; for same 


$3.13 
Per Day. | Ei 8, send postal. W.E .BOWDITCH, Boston. 
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Lessons by Mail. German, Lat Latin, Shorthand, ec. for 
home study. Terms for stamp. C. H. Dann, Warsaw, N.Y. 
BIG PA to sell our Rubber lrinting Stamps. Samples 

free, TAYLOR Bros. & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
CHAs. B, 
15 ike HROMO CARDS, ai/ different,post-free for 
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2 cts. W. MC ORE, Brockport N. Y. 
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Ww ards’ Hose Supporters. Warr ‘anted not to cut 
the finest hose; easy to adjust, and never unfastens, Send | 
forcirculars, B ston Supporter C ‘0.,28 WinterSt.Boston, | 
PK AN NOT 
WILL WIND ANY we oUT. 
Watchmal — By mail, 30 ~~ Circulars 
EE.J. 8. BIRC & OG., 38 Dey St.,N.Y. 

I ov ELY .—Your name written on 12 handsome cards 

4 and sent prepaid for 103ct. stamps. Be autiful spec- 
imens, le. Brilliant Black Ink Recipe, nage for 
K y ID GLOVE The Mariveaux. Better Sp the 
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all sizes, 

75 cents to $175. Circularsfree. Book of Type, 10 cents. 
40 kinds —— 10 ets. Printers’ Instruction Book, 15 cts. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. 
ing, me potions song, effective for par lor or concert- 
ome” by H. W icholl, 35 ce nts. Published by 
vat. A. POND & CO., 25 U nion Square, N. Y. 
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THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT 


Will be wanted in every family. One thousand 
qqeate wanted immediately to take orders for it, 
Address AMERICAN BOOK CO., Boston, Mass. 


BEATTY’ S ORGANS. 


$30 to 1000; 2 to32 Stops, Pianos 
7 25 up. Pe ~~ free. Address 
Janiel F. atty, \ ‘ashington, N.J. 


a Beautiful new style ** Hand | and Bouquet 
) Chromo Cards” sent for 25 cts. 9 samples 
best style Cards sent for 3c stamp. Age nts wanted. 
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for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1,000 
students. Instruction thorough. 
Religious influences the best. 
Expenses very low, Terms open 

Address J. B. T. MARSH, Sec. 


For Infants & invalids, 
Used in Hospitals, by Mai 
cians and Mothers everyw ‘ 

cooked food, and — suited to the 











WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. 
BOOK containing 100 Patterns for Worsted Work, 
y Toilet Sets, ete., including Patterns_of Flowers, 
Birds, Animals, Borders, © orners, Pansies, Roses, Stork, 
Comic Designs, Alphabets, etc., 25c. each, or eight for $1, 
sent post-paid. J. ¥. INGALLS, Box Y, Lynn, Mass. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


A permanent, practical road-vehicle 
in daily use by thousands of riders. 
The sport is better than swimming or 
skating, and once learned is never for- 
gotten. Send 3-ct.stamp for 24-page 
catalogue with price-list and full infor- 


































































Is the Only machine that received an award on both 
lorse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Cold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers ; and is the 
Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the United States, for illustration and description in 
“ Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent free. Address 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co,, N.¥, 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES, 
50,000 Tons. 
We again offer this old 
established and reliable 
Fertilizer, which during 
the past year has fully 
sustained its high reputa- 
tion. For Farm Crops of 
. all kinds, Fruit Trees, 
Gardens, Lawns, and 
Flowers, it has no supe- 
rior. 


VICTORIES 
Q31VNOINN 













For sale by our Agents 
© throughout the United 
States. Pamphlets con- 
taining testimonials and 
directions forwarded free, 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 
General Selling Agents, 
STATE STREET, BosTON, MASS. 





THE DINGEE & CONARD Co's 
BEAUTIFUL EVER BLOOMING 





= all post-off 5 splendi 

all labeled, for $13 12 tor 3 
35 for $55 zs for $10; aut tor $13. 

remiums an 

than n most establishments grow. Oa NEW “ROSE ? 
aco: ete Treatise on the R 70 Ui ut 
describe 8 500 newest ‘and choicest y srieties = Jree fo alt 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, 

_ Rose Growers, West Gonvest Chester Co.. Pa. 


MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now trav= 
elling inthis country, Savs that most of the Horse and 

Cattle Powders here are worthless trash. He says that 
Sheridan’s Condition Powders are absolutely pure and 
immensely valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay 
like Sheridan's Condition Powders. 
to one pint food. Sold everywhere, 
eight letter stamps. 


AMERICAN ARMS 








Dose one teaspoon 
or sent by mail for 
1.8. JOHNSON & Co., Bangor, Me. 


103 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 






FOX's PATENT, 


Acknowledged by our best sportsmen to be the finest 
gun made. It is wonderfully simple and wonderfully 
sy to handle, easy to clean, not liable to get out 

y become shaky. It has no hinge to get loose, 

rels slide one side. For pattern and penetra- 
tion they cannot be surpassed. Prices from $45 to $150, 
Send stamp for Catalogue, mentioning the ¢ ‘ompanion. 












PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 








mation. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


The best and cheapest Humorous Weekly published. 


WIT AND WISDOM 


16 Pages of Fun from every humorous paper in the land. 

Price, one year, $2.00; 

months, 60 cents. Send for Sam iple N 
RTELE & CO., Pubs.,2C ity Hall Place, N. Y. 














QUR $15 SHOT-GUN 7 HOT- ai 


at greatly reduced OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 
Send stamp for our Ne 
Tilustrated Catalogue A ) 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, 
it] 9 

THE “RAY” PAPER AND CARD CUTT ER, | 
Pate 5 June 8, 1880, will cut 2 inches thick and Minehes | 
long. _Is just the thing for Amateur Printers and Bind- | 
ers. Does nice work. Price only $5.00. Send for Circu- 

M. J. NEWHOUSE, Oneida, N. Y. 
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oca y Johnny My Joe—Two 
by Two—On the Sea—U nrequited— 
Hob up Serenely—A Summer Show- 
er—First Letter — Gleners — Rose’s 
Errand — All on account of Eliza — 
A Little While. 


Instrumental: Potpourri, in- 
e | E C e S troducing the following airs from 
the —we vera, Olivette: Sob Song, 


Marriage Bells Chorus, First_Love, 
Torpedo and the Whale and Faran- 
dole — Boston Belles Waltzes— Mo- 
ment Musical — Holiday Morning — 
Sailors’ Pleasures — Light Guard 
Waltz—With three other choice 
piano pieces. All the above are in 
the March and April numbers of 
Musical Hours. They are ele- 
gantly printed, and bound in hand- 
some covers in twocolors, Sent, 
postpaid, for 12 3et. stamps; or the 
complete year, wie 3 musical pre- 
miums, for $14 

LUSICAL HOU RS PUB. CO., 

23 Temple Place, Boston. 


OF NEW 


MUSIC 
36c. 











56 of the most Popular Songs, 
25 Samples, and Agents’ Catalogue 
= free on receipt of 6c. in — 





brother (or sister).”” He did not know which; so, 
turning to a mourner, he asked whether it was a 
brother” or a ‘sister.’ 





day was Wet and the wind was sweeping in howling 


“No relation at all, sir—only an acquaintance.” 


The mourner innocently said, | 


to pay Ps postage and packing, to all w 
this paper. 


six — $1.00; on trial three | 





A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for seve ty writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Alw: ready for use. uxury to persons 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Breadw ay, New York, 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers. 














A Valuable Medicine 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 


These great organs are the natural purifiers of the sys- 


tem. They must work well in order that health may be 
preserved; if they become inactive, dreadful diseases are 
likely to follow with 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaundice, 
Constipation and Piles, or Kidney Com- 
plaints, Gravel, Diabetes, or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 
are developed because the blood is poisoned by the hue 

mors that should have been expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


tends to restore the healthy action of the organs and to 
banish these destroying evils. 

Thousands have been relieved and cured by its use. 
Why suffer longer from the torment of an aching hack? 
Why bear such distress from Constipation and piles? 

KIDNEY-WoOnkT will alleviate them in many cases, per- 
haps cure them. Try a package at once, 

It is a dry vegetable compound. 

One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 

Your Druggist has it, or will get it for you. Insist upon 
having it. Price, 31 00, 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 


(Will send postpaid. ) Burlington, Vt. 















Hendon’ Usporing Co... 


Use REDDING’ S RUSSIA SALVE for 
Cuts, Burns, and all Flesh Wounds. 





